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Euro-poll: racist 
vote on the rise 

Build a 
Socialist 
Alliance 
to fight back 


By Gerry Bates 

O n 24 May, a crowd of five hundred rioted 
in Luton city centre, seeking out and ter¬ 
rorising people whom they thought were 
Muslims and attacking Asian-owned 
businesses. We carry a report in the centre pages. 

The European Parliament election results will come 
out after this paper has gone to press. The fascist BNP 
may win a Euro-MP. If it doesn't, it may well be only 
because it been gazumped by the richer UK 
Independence Party, which has run a high-profile 
campaign focused heavily on agitation against immi¬ 
gration. 

The economic crisis, the failure of the mainstream 
parties' policies to protect much other than bankers' 
bonuses from the crisis, and the scandal about MPs' 


expenses, are all creating fertile ground for dema¬ 
gogues with spurious "simple" answers — look after 
"our own", blame the immigrants. The Luton riot 
shows where that leads. 

Some postal workers have given a lead in fighting 
back, by refusing to deliver BNP leaflets. Left-wing 
activists have been out campaigning against the BNP 
in the Euro-elections. But, in most areas, there have 
not been enough of us, and the leaflets have not been 
ones dealing with the social issues which the BNP and 
UKIP feed on. They just say "use your vote to stop the 
BNP". 

The aim is explicitly to mobilise votes for any of the 
mainstream parties, regardless of politics, in order to 
reduce the BNP's percentage of the turnout. The 
leaflets must tend to come across as "stay with the sta¬ 
tus quo rather than going BNP" — a message which 
backhandedly strengthens the spurious image that 


BNP are trying to build for themselves as a radical 
alternative. 

Other left-wingers have been out seeking support 
for a "No2EU" slate which denounces what it calls 
"so-called freedom of movement of labour in the EU" 
— actually, the real, and welcome, freedom of workers 
to cross borders in the EU — by calling it "social 
dumping". 

Instead, socialists need to unite our efforts round a 
positive answer to the social issues which the fascists 
and the racists feed on. 

Instead, we should be looking to rebuild something 
like the Socialist Alliance — a coalition of all the main 
activist-left groups, which was able to get across a 
socialist message in 98 constituencies in the 2001 gen¬ 
eral election. 

Continued on page 2 






NEWS 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION 

New wave of solidarity strikes 


By Martin Thomas 

N ew strikes over jobs and union 
agreements have broken out in 
engineering construction similar to 
those at the end of January and the start 
of February this year. 

According to Contract Journal (19 May), 
the dispute started with 50 laggers walk¬ 
ing out at the South Hook Liquified 
Natural Gas terminal in Milford Haven. 

Utility Week reported (20 May) 
"around 200 workers... picketing the 
South Hook liquefied natural gas (LNG) 
terminal at Milford Haven. They include 
some from the nearby Dragon LNG ter¬ 
minal." 

Walk-outs in solidarity were reported 
from: 

• Laggers and thermal insulation 


engineers at Aberthaw power station in 
the Vale of Glamorgan. 

• Subcontractors at the Fiddlers Ferry 
power station in Widnes. 

• Contractors at the ConocoPhillips 
Humber refinery in North Lincolnshire, 

According to an unofficial engineering 
construction workers' website, on the 
morning of 20 May "around 800 protest¬ 
ers were blocking roads near the 
[ConocoPhillips] refinery at South 
Killingholme. Meetings were being held 
at other sites to decide whether hun¬ 
dreds of workers would continue with 
the unofficial action." 

The strike wave ended with an agree¬ 
ment between the Milford Haven con¬ 
tractor and the GMB union to remove a 
sub-contractor employing Polish "post¬ 
ed workers" and to recruit for that phase 


of the project locally. 

The January and February strikes com¬ 
bined two elements: 

1. A national union agreement which 
covers Britain's engineering construction 
industry to the undercutting of that 
agreement. Strikers were combatting the 
displacement of workers already on site 
who would normally expect to get jobs 
on later sub-contracts, and the main con¬ 
tractors bringing in subcontractors 
employing "posted" workers from other 
EU countries. 

Even if these subcontractors (like the 
non-union Italian-based subcontractor at 
the focus of the January-February strike 
at Lindsey) said they were paying the 
same rates as the national union agree¬ 
ment, the workers did not believe them, 
and were denied reliable way of check¬ 


ing. 

Subsequent reports, for example in the 
big business paper the Financial Times, 
indicated that employers did indeed see 
breaking union strength as a key motive 
in using these subcontractors with "post¬ 
ed" workers. 

2. Broad-brush nationalist agitation (of 
a poisonous sort) for "British Jobs for 
British Workers". 

A report from 2007 that construction 
workers at the South Hook site struck 
(illegally, but successfully) against racist 
harassment of one of their number, 
Omar Mohammed, much more than just 
nationalism to their current strike; but 
we do not know the balance between the 
elements in the recent action. 

• Debate on construction strikes: 
www.workersliberty.org/node /12109 


Student action pushes back North 

Uni bosses Korea tests 


By Katherine McMahon 

A nti-cuts campaigns seem to 
cut deep. At Edinburgh 
University, details of 
£400,000 of cuts within the 
Division of European Languages and 
Cultures were leaked by a coura¬ 
geous member of staff to the 
Students' Association. The reasons 
given were the "current climate" and 
the lack of profit made by the depart¬ 
ment. 

It's been startling just how fast our 
campaign has snowballed; from a hur¬ 
ried meeting of five people the day after 
the leak, to a meeting of 200 in four 
days, and from that meeting to a 
demonstration of 400 in another six. All 
the more remarkable, given the fact that 
it is the end of an exam period and peo¬ 
ple are either revising or going away 
(deliberate timing by the University 
management, of course). 

Links with the lecturers' union UCU 
have quickly been built and the 
Students' Association is also on board. 
Despite University management asking 
them not to participate in the campaign, 
there has been a strong staff presence 
and chants of "students and workers, 
unite and fight!" 

It is almost impossible for a campaign 
like this not to have politics. It brings 
out, in glorious Technicolour, the 
hypocrisy of University management 
and the need for Universities to be dem¬ 
ocratically run in the interests of stu¬ 
dents and staff rather than finance 
wonks. A room of 200 people cheered 
when it was suggested that the cuts be 
found from senior management salaries, 
and there has been constant discussion 
about changing the direction of the 
University away from profit-oriented 
research and back to teaching. The 
anger over the secrecy of these cuts has 
inevitably led to a conviction that the 
University is ours, and should be run as 
such. 

We have made small gains. Any 
"restructuring" will involve consulta¬ 
tion with students and staff. Courses 
and contact hours (but, crucially, not 
class sizes) are guaranteed for the next 
year (but no more). And at a meeting 


with a variety of senior managers, a 
comment about "rewarding success" 
and "viable business plans" by the head 
of the College of Humanities and Social 
Science (and the brains behind these 
cuts) was greeted with a look of serious 
discomfort from the principal which 
clearly showed that it is now not seen as 
OK to talk in those terms — a small but 
satisfying victory. 

Whatever gains we make in the fight 
to save the subjects under threat are 
added to by all the links we've made: 
Strathclyde University in Glasgow has 
been facing similar cuts and delegations 
have been going backwards and for¬ 
wards between the two cities. An anti- 


Build a Socialist 
Alliance 

From front page 

That Socialist Alliance was broken up 
by the Socialist Party seceding on the pre¬ 
text of disagreements of detail on how the 
alliance should be organised, and the 
Socialist Workers' Party seceding to set up 
"Respect" with the tainted ex-Labour MP 
George Galloway and start campaigning 
on communalist lines as the best "fighters 
for Muslims". 

That was a mistake. We should unite 
again; and unite not just, or even mainly, 
for electioneering. 

We should unite in day-to-day activity 
to support actions like the postal workers', 
and put forward basic working-class 


cuts network is in the process of being 
set up to help with collaboration on a 
larger scale. New links between UCU, 
the Students' Association, staff mem¬ 
bers and students are also incredibly 
important. 

The campaign involves hundreds of 
people who have perhaps never done 
anything like this before, and the 
University management are thoroughly 
spooked: they know that there is now no 
way that they can slip these things by us 
and expect no reaction. They can no 
longer ignore us. The determination to 
fight is overwhelming: the favourite 
chant has been "they say cutback, we 
say fightback!" And it's absolutely true. 


answers to the crisis: jobs for all workers; 
open the books; nationalisation under 
workers' control of firms cutting jobs; full 
nationalisation and democratic control of 
the banks and finance system. 

If unity is not possible at national level, 
we should form local coalitions and unite 
in local working-class campaigns. 

The economic crisis creates tremendous 
pressures towards protectionism and the 
raising of economic barriers between 
countries. The governments want to resist 
those pressures in the sense that each cap¬ 
italist government wants every other capi¬ 
talist government not to raise barriers; but 
how far they will hold the line remains to 
be seen. 

To deal with this crisis, workers need 
unity, across borders and across differ¬ 
ences of origin. And to promote workers' 
unity, we need unity of the socialists — a 
new socialist alliance. 


bomb 

By Sacha Ismail 

n 25 April, North Korea con¬ 
ducted its second nuclear test 
in three years. It followed 
this up by restarting its main 
nuclear reactor, threatening to attack 
South Korea if it joins US-led inspec¬ 
tions of ships suspected of carrying 
nuclear weapons, and firing five short 
range missile tests to show its teeth. 

The regime walked away from talks 
last month after the UN Security Council 
condemned its test-launch of a long- 
range ballistic missile. Now the Security 
Council is threatening to strengthen the 
economic sanctions already in place 
against North Korea. 

North Korea says it no longer consid¬ 
ers itself bound by the armistic which 
ended the Korean war in 1953. As well as 
the danger of military clashes with South 
Korea and the US, there is the possibility 
that North Korea's moves will strength¬ 
en the growing militarist faction in 
Japanese politics. 

International socialists oppose both 
military retaliation and economic sanc¬ 
tions against North Korea. Our organic 
class hostility to the US government and 
its allies rules out support for such meas¬ 
ures; their effect on the population of 
North Korea and the increased likeli¬ 
hood of war they bring mandates sharp 
opposition. 

At the same time, we are irreconcilably 
opposed to North Korea's nuclear 
weapons program. 

We would not want a genuine socialist 
state, ruled democratically by the work¬ 
ers, to have such weapons — which are 
necessarily instruments of mass murder 
directed against the working class and 
poor. Why would we want this lunatic 
Stalinist regime, probably the most total¬ 
itarian state on earth, to have its finger 
on the nuclear button? 

We also condemn the US, Britain, 
China etc's nuclear weapons, and their 
hypocrisy in blathering about disarma¬ 
ment while amassing huge stockpiles. 

• For more on North Korea and 
nuclear weapons see 
www.workersliberty.org/node / 7128 
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EDITORIAL 


EXPENSES SCANDAL 

The battle 


for democracy 


Even Ministers have little control — they follow unelected officials 


T he current scandal over MPs' expenses builds on 
a long process of disaffection and disgust. 
Turnout in general elections has fallen from 78% 
in 1992 to 59% in 2001 and 61% in 2005. Labour won the 
last general election with the support of only 21% of the 
people entitled to vote (i.e. a 35% share of the 61% 
turnout). 

The percentage of people saying in polls that they are 
"interested in politics" has remained about the same as 
far as records go back (60%, back to 1973), and young 
people are as likely as older people, or more so, to 
describe themselves as "interested in politics". But con¬ 
fidence in our ability to affect politics by voting — or to 
affect it other than on very particular issues by any 
other means — has declined heavily. 

The passive disaffection now widespread is danger¬ 
ous. It makes it easier for governments to cut back 
democracy even further. The large pool of people who 
are "fed up with all politicians" form a rich fishing- 
ground for racist and fascist politicians. 

Two hundred years ago in Britain, activists who bat¬ 
tled for votes for all were certain that victory for that 
demand would mean a social overturn — making gov¬ 
ernment serve the poor many rather than the rich few 
— and those who resisted them shared that certainty. 

Though MPs then were surely more corrupt than 
now, and voted in by narrow and arbitrarily-delimited 
electorates mostly of the well-off, Parliament really con¬ 
trolled the government. A debate in Parliament could 
really swing the policy of the state. 

Bit by bit, from 1832 to 1928, the rich conceded the 
right to vote to the poor. Bit by bit, at the same time, 
they set up mechanisms which neutralised that right. 
Parliament was elected — but it was more and more 
dominated by the Government, which in turn operated 
in a frame more tightly set by an increasingly large 
unelected state machine, staffed at its higher levels hy 
wealthy people tied by a thousand strings to the bosses 
and bankers. 

The Blair and Brown governments have tilted the sys¬ 
tem even further against any real control for the voters. 

You vote for your MP. But it is hard for parties other 
than those with lots of money, and good connections to 
the media, to establish themselves as "known" options 
for you. 

Those parties' manifestos are written to emphasise 
attractive buzzwords (chosen by market research) and 
to minimise firm commitments. Even if the manifesto 
has a firm commitment, the MP is elected for five years. 

Thus, and rationally, most people vote only on the 
general tone and "image" of the parties. Unless a lively 
and democratic party organisation controls them, MPs 
are tied by no "mandate" tighter than that. 

Once elected. Parliament does not choose the govern¬ 
ment. The Queen does. Usually, of course, the Queen 
must choose the leader of the biggest party. But that 
leader, once chosen as Prime Minister, can then chose 
his own large "payroll vote". 

Today, 120 out of the 350 MPs of the majority party 
are ministers or deputies. They have to back the Prime 
Minister's line, on pain of losing salary and career. 
Thus, for example, though 154 out of 230 non-payroll 
Labour MPs have signed an appeal against Royal Mail 
privatisation, the Government can press on with it. 
There is no provision for a vote among Labour MPs to 
decide Labour government policy. 

The Government also sets the agenda for Parliament, 
largely deciding what can or cannot be debated. 

The current Parliament, elected in 2005, has the high¬ 
est rate since 1945 of revolts by MPs of the majority 
party against the Government. Almost no revolts make 
any difference to Government policy. Revolts make lit¬ 
tle difference outside Parliament, too: research into the 
2005 general election results shows that "rebel" and 
"loyalist" Labour MPs lost votes to almost exactly the 
same extent. Voters hadn't monitored the revolts. 

Until about 1994 the "serious" newspapers used to 
publish detailed, sometimes word-for-word, reports of 
Parliamentary debates every day. Now none of them 
bothers. A great number of laws are now "administra¬ 
tive law", made by ministers without reference to 
Parliament on the authority of previous legislation. 
Even the ministers have little control. They are most¬ 


ly in their jobs for short terms, and often with little prior 
knowledge of the area; and they work in a frame set by 
permanent unelected officials who control the flow of 
information. 

Memoirs show that there was never even a proper 
debate in the Cabinet about Britain joining the USA in 
the 2003 invasion of Iraq, although at least two mem¬ 
bers of the Cabinet clearly opposed the invasion. 

The Prime Minister has power. But he or she exercis¬ 
es that power under pressures and influences among 
which pressure from MPs is a tiny factor as compared 
to the pressures and influences from top bosses, 
bankers, and officials — the ruling class. 

How can we recover the radical meaning and logic 
which democracy had when campaigners first raised 
the call for "votes for all"? 

I n 1871 Karl Marx analysed how the Paris Commune — 
the ordinary city council — 

had been able to become "a thoroughly expansive polit¬ 
ical form... essentially a working-class government" 
during a brief period when the bourgeois national gov¬ 
ernment had abandoned Paris and the workers trans¬ 
formed the administration. 

"The Commune was formed of the municipal council¬ 
lors, chosen by universal suffrage in the various wards 
of the town, responsible and revocable at short terms. 
The majority of its members were naturally workers, or 
acknowledged representatives of the working class. The 
Commune was to be a working, not a parliamentary, 
body, executive and legislative at the same time... From 
the members of the Commune downwards, the public 
service had to be done at workers' wages..." 

In history, such democratic principles — right to recall 
representatives; the government, the executive, being 
elected (and subject to re-election) by the assembly, not 
appointed from above; all officials being accountable 
and on workers' wages — have only ever been fully 
embodied in fresh political forms arising in times of rev¬ 
olution. 

But we must fight for improvements now. As Leon 
Trotsky put it in an "Action Programme for France" 
written in 1934 — at a time where there was outcry 
about parliamentary corruption, being used by the right 
wing to narrow down parliamentary democracy further 
— "a more generous democracy will facilitate the strug¬ 
gle for workers' power". 

Trotsky in 1934 started his programme by proposing 
the abolition of the upper house of the French parlia¬ 
ment and the presidency. All such political centres of 
power standing above fhe elected assembly (like the 
monarchy in Britain) exist fundamentally as further 
safeguards for entrenched interests. 


Trotsky continued: 

"A single assembly must combine the legislative and 
executive powers. Members would be elected for two 
years [i.e. for a short period, allowing the voters some 
real comeback], by universal suffrage at eighteen years 
of age, with no discrimination of sex or nationality. 
Deputies would be elected on the basis of local assem¬ 
blies, constantly revocable by their constituents, and 
would receive the salary of a skilled worker". 

Also critical for democracy is the space that laws give 
to the "right of resistance", the right of the mass of the 
people to organise and act to influence the elected rep¬ 
resentatives and counterweigh the entrenched power of 
officials and the rich — for example, workers' rights to 
workplace organisation and action. To establish those 
we must sweep away the current anti-union laws, intro¬ 
duced by the Tories in the 1980s and kept by Blair and 
Brown, and restore other civil liberties. 

Votes are serious democratic choices only if they are 
informed. Today, the parliamentary transcripts are not 
in the daily newspapers, but they are on the web, and so 
are vast amounts of other information. Yet as long as the 
TV and the press are monopolised by a wealthy few 
more interested in sales, ratings, and advertising rev¬ 
enue than in informing the public, most of the informa¬ 
tion is drowned out by mass coverage of politics which 
reduces it to the level of vicarious village gossip. 

The Sun, for example, has told us in recent days that 
Gordon Brown has held "secret talks with Tony Blair 
and David Blunkett". That his wife is "extremely 
gloomy" about the Government's current plight. That 
Brown is "red-faced" about having left instructions on 
how to "make up" for TV cameras in a taxi... About 
proper debate of alternative party policies — nothing. 
And the "serious" papers are not so much better. 

These diseases can he combatted — democracy can be 
given real life — only by party organisation and a press 
comitted to different principles. 

If we had democratic workers' party in Parliament, 
then there would be a powerful force requiring that 
manifestos said something, that they presented coherent 
arguments, and that they were kept to. The party would 
be a force for accountability of its representatives, and 
for educating the electorate. 

The way Blair and Brown have shut down the Labour 
Party's already very limited democracy almost com¬ 
pletely in the last 15 years is a big part of the way they 
have damaged democracy in general. 

No fight for democracy today can have substance 
without the fight to create a democratic, intemally- 
accountable working-class political party, and the cre¬ 
ation and sustaining of a working-class press commit¬ 
ted to tell the truth and educate its readers. 


EDITOR: CATHY NUGENT SOLIDARITY@WORKERSLIBERTY.ORG WWW.WORKERSLIBERTY.ORG/SOLIDARITY 
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INDUSTRIAL 


IN BRIEF 


COMMUNICATION WORKERS 


CWU debates response to jobs 
threat and privatisation 


TUBE: Drivers on the London 

Underground's Victoria line struck on 20 
May to reverse the unjust sacking of driv¬ 
er Carl Campbell, a sacking which had 
just been upheld, and demand new safe¬ 
ty equipment on the line. 

Further strikes action is planned, but m 
any activists are saying we should now 
go to a 48-hour strike, or even more. 
Some people worry that some ASLEF 
drivers will not join a 48-hour action. But 
ASLEF members should know as well as 
RMT members that if this strike is defeat¬ 
ed, no Victoria line driver's job is safe. 

TUBE CLEANERS: Boris Johnson has 
announced that the London Living 
Wage is going up 15p to £7.60. It's hard¬ 
ly a fortune, but many workers — 
including many Tube cleaners — are 
not even on the old LLW rate, let alone 
the new one. 

In light of the increase in the LLW, 
RMT should submit a new claim to the 
cleaning companies for the London 
Living Wage for all cleaners, plus 
improved conditions such as free travel. 
The union can then launch a renewed 
recruitment drive based around the 
claim. 

After all, cleaners are far more likely 
to join a union with a definite prospect 
of winning better pay and conditions 
than just for the sake of it. Together 
with a campaign for all immigrant 
cleaners' right to stay and work legally, 
this could form the basis to turn around 
the decline in the union's strength fol¬ 
lowing victimisation of cleaners in the 
wake of last year's strike. 

UCL: Last week cleaners at University 
College London were told that immigra¬ 
tion officers were coming on site to carry 
out a paper check. Immediately a leaflet 
was pulled together calling for a collec¬ 
tive refusal to take part. 

It is unclear what the outcome has 
been, there was a protest last thursday 21 
mainly attended by students and other 
workers from the university. We still do 
not know whether the check took place, 
or whether anyone has been deported. 

As Solidarity goes to press cleaners at 
the nearby School of Oriental and 
African Studies will be going on strike 
against the dismissal of Unison branch 
secratary Joseph Stalin Bermudez. The 
action is supported by both UCU and the 
Student Union. 

On Tuesday 27 May, leading cleaner 
activist Alberto Durango was sacked by 
contactor Lancaster at a disciplinary for 
working under a false name. This came 
after an attempt by the company to have 
him deported. 

The company gave Alberto the false 
name when his visa expired in 1997 and 
had kept him in on in full knowledge of 
his status as an "illegal". In the mean¬ 
time, Alberto got indefinite leave to 
remain 2004. He did not tell his employ¬ 
ers as he knew Lancaster would sieze 
upon any excuse to get rid of him as 
trade unionist and a "troublemaker". 

This week's Friday picket of Willis 
Insurance will hand in a petition to Unite 
offical Jack Dromey calling on the union 
to reverse its decision not to represent the 
sacked workers. 

• More at www.caic.org.uk 


CIVIL SERVANTS: Four key issues 
were discussed at the 2009 conference of 
civil service union PCS (20-22 May). 

Firstly, on pay, the union leadership 
was forced to acknowledge that their so- 
called "breakthrough deal" had not 


Maria Exall, a member of the Executive 
of the post and telecom union CWU, 
spoke to Solidarity about the union's 
conference coming up on 7-11 June. 


I n the telecom sector conference, the 
big issue is "Service Delivery 
Transformation" for BT Openreach 
engineers. BT is demanding: 

• A new "foundation grade" which 
will put all new workers on £4000 lower 
wages. 

• A change in attendance patterns so 
that workers lose premium pay for 
Saturdays. 

• Working up to 9pm without any pre¬ 
mium pay, and being obliged to work up 
to two hours extra on any shift if man¬ 
agement requires it. 

The telecom sector Executive, under 
the leadership of the so-called "Effective 
Left", a split from the Broad Left, will be 
proposing an emergency motion to 
accept these changes on the grounds that 
they will avoid BT making compulsory 
redundancies - though in fact BT bosses 
have made no hard commitment to that 
at all. 

The Broad Left will be putting alterna¬ 
tive emergency motions. The issue, I 
think, is whether union sees its job as 
defending BT against its competitors, or 
defending workers' terms and condi¬ 
tions. We absolutely should not sell out 
future employees in the way that accept¬ 
ing the "foundation grade" would. 

Industrial action against BT on these 
issues is possible, I think. 

Management bullying, sharpened in a 
time of economic crisis, is also an issue in 
BT. 

The postal sector is dominated by 
issues which are essential sequels of the 
2007 dispute — pensions and jobs. On 18 
May CWU started a ballot of 160 work- 


worked. As General Secretary Mark 
Serwotka put it, "it didn't deliver one 
penny for one person." On this issue 
the left in the union, who criticised the 
deal, have been vindicated. Previously 
the union had claimed that better pay 
would be achieved by the 2% pay cap 
being abolished and that they could use 
agreed "efficiency savings" to fund pay 
increases. 

However, today the pay cap is even 
tighter (standing at 1.5%) and nobody to 
date has been able to use efficiency sav¬ 
ings to win better pay. 

A motion setting out a strategy to 
oppose upcoming attacks on pensions 
(whoever is in government after the 
next election) was passed. The motion 
called on the union to start campaigning 
now. However the National Executive 
made it clear that it would only begin 
the campaign when it saw fit, despite 
the fact that this is likely to be a major 
attack after the next election. 

Proposed attacks on the civil service 
redundancy scheme were also dis¬ 
cussed. The government wants to 
change the rules of the scheme and thus 
reduce compensation and make it 
cheaper to make people redundant. The 
union hasn't yet told the members what 
is being proposed by the government. 
Yet over the coming period the union 
will be consulting members over the 


places in London for industrial action 
over job cuts, and the ballot runs to 1 
June. 

The other big issue is Royal Mail pri¬ 
vatisation. The press is now speculating 
that Brown may move Mandelson to the 
Foreign Office, and that, as the Financial 
Times puts it, "would provide political 
cover for a government review of Lord 
Mandelson's plans to sell a stake in 
Royal Mail to the private sector". But it is 
still very possible that Gorcdon Brown 
will push through the privatisation, 
using Tory votes to defeat a rebellion by 
Labour MPs. 

There are several motions on the agen¬ 
da for the general part of conference pro¬ 
posing CWU disaffiliation from the 
Labour Party, but as the agenda stands 
they won't be reached. If disaffiliation is 
debated, and it may not be, that is most 
likely to be around an emergency motion 
submitted by the postal sector Executive. 

Motions already on the agenda and 
likely to be debated include: 


compensation scheme as well as over 

pay- 

The consultation could lead to indus¬ 
trial action, although this is more likely 
to be over the redundancy scheme than 
over pay. The union leadership believe 
that it will be more difficult to break the 
government's policy on the pay issue. 

The final interesting debate at confer¬ 
ence was over political campaigning by 
the union. While saying that PCS will 
remain independent form any political 
party, conference agreed to a consulta¬ 
tion exercise from now until our next 
conference (May 2010) on whether or 
not to support individual political can¬ 
didates or political groupings in elec¬ 
tions. If conference positively endorses 
that idea, there will then be a member¬ 
ship ballot on the issue. 

There seems to be two reasons behind 
the proposal from PCS leadership. 

One reason is a recognition that the 
"Make Your Vote Count" campaign of 
the union had severe limitations. In that 
campaign the PCS went to local 
MPs/local politicians to get their posi¬ 
tion on various PCS policies. These 
positions were then to be published so 
that PCS members could more easily 
decide which way to vote based on the 
information. 

So what do you do if you don't like 
what any of them say? Or if bourgeois 


Royal Mail privatisation is still a threat 

• One saying that all Labour MPs who 
haven't signed the "Early Day Motion" 
against Royal Mail privatisation should 
receive no financial or physical backing 
from CWU. (But all the CWU's spon¬ 
sored MPs have signed the EDM). 

• One saying that the union should 
divide its political fund into two funds, 
one affiliated to the Labour Party and 
one unaffiliated. That would be bad, 
since it would leave the political activity 
of the union totally bureaucratically con¬ 
trolled, as in Unison. 

• One calling for a campaign to reverse 
the "Bournemouth" decision to ban 
political motions from unions and local 
Labour Parties to Labour conference. 
The CWU's political committee has 
backed this, overturning a recommenda¬ 
tion from the General Secretary. This 
means that CWU will recommend to 
TULO (the consortium of Labour-affiliat¬ 
ed unions) that it reverse 
"Bournemouth", though whether TULO 
will is another matter. 


candidates give demagogic answers? 
The campaign was undermined when 
the Labour Party "advised" its candi¬ 
dates not to tell PCS where they stood! 

The other reason behind the new pol¬ 
icy is that the dominant political force 
in the union leadership, the Socialist 
Party, are preparing for political 
realignments after the general election 
and a projected electoral meltdown 
from Labour. 

The next paper will carry a longer 
analysis of the issues raised at PCS con¬ 
ference. 

A civil servant 


LINAMAR VICTMISATION: Last issue 
we carried an interview with Rob 
Williams, the Unite convenor at the 
Linamar (ex-Visteon) car parts plant in 
Swansea victimised for his record of 
defending members' interests and build¬ 
ing solidarity with the Visteon struggle. 

Rob's workmates were then preparing 
to ballot for strike action. The result is 
now out. 

139 voted yes to strike action, 19 no, 
and three abstained — a seven to one 
margin. 

Rob told us he and his comrades had 
been "overwhelmed with solidarity". It 
is more important than ever that we keep 
the solidarity pouring in. 
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BIRMINGHAM MARCH FOR JOBS 


March? Good. But it’s only a start 


By Daniel Randall 


T here were some definite posi¬ 
tives to the 16 May "March for 
Jobs" organised by Unite in 
central Birmingham. 

The turnout — up to 8,000 people, 
mostly rank-and-file workers — was big¬ 
ger than many marchers were expecting. 
Unite seeming to have done a decent job 
of mobilising in workplaces. There were 
contingents from the Longbridge plant 
in Birmingham, as well as from steel¬ 
workers in Teesside, Visteon workers 
and Latin American cleaners from 
London. Other unions, most notably 
Unison, were also visibly present. 

The very fact that the demonstration 
took place at all is encouraging. A con¬ 
trast to the previous official response of 
the trade unions to the economic crisis 
and jobs massacre which has been, at 
best, some sternly worded press releases 
and, at worst, shameful, capitulatory 
nonsense of the kind offered by USD AW 
over the Woolworths closure or from 
GMB leader Paul Kenny, who proposes 
pay cuts as something that workers must 
accept as part of an "adult dialogue" 
with management. 

The presence on the demonstration of 
Visteon workers was also important, sig¬ 



nalling a radical, direct action approach dominated the demonstration. Most 

(occupying workplaces rather than scandalous of all was the apparently 

accepting without question job losses invited presence at the head of the march 

and closures) as an alternative to the con- of Digby Jones, sometime Minister and 

servatism of the trade union leaders. former head of the CBI (effectively the 

Unfortunately and predictably, union for British bosses), 

though, it was that conservatism that Official placards had nothing more 


Jobs, deals and Europe 


Bob Sutton spoke to two Midlands car- 
workers about the jobs fight, the con¬ 
struction workers' action, and the envi¬ 
ronmental issues in their industry. 

Larry Gathrie (worker at Landrover's 
Whitley development site) 

W e're all waiting to see whether 
we're going to get the guarantees 
from the government for the £140 mil¬ 
lion from the European Investment 
Bank. Otherwise it's very much hand to 
mouth at the moment. 

We've just concluded talks with the 
company on cost-saving measures 
which aren't very popular, but the aim 
of them was to stave off a thousand com¬ 
pulsory redundancies. The cost savings 
are people working some hours a week 
unpaid, cutbacks in production areas 
and similar measures. 

We've got several major motor manu¬ 
facturers in the UK. Jaguar Land Rover, 
whom I work for, are the major compa¬ 
ny in the UK working on product devel¬ 
opment. The others are Vauxhall, Toyota 
and Nissan. With the component indus¬ 
try as well you are talking about a quar¬ 
ter of a million jobs. And the problem 
with the car industry is once you let a 
plant go, it never comes back. 

I have very mixed feelings about the 
"British Jobs for British Workers" slogan 
in the strikes. 

I think what some of the contractors 
were doing was very unscrupulous. 
They were attempting to bring in cheap¬ 
er workers from Europe and trying to 
side-step recruiting locally. But at the 


same time I'm not opposed to movement 
of workers between countries. I think is a 
good thing. But it should be done on our 
terms and not the employers' terms... 

We don’t want them bringing in work¬ 
ers from Europe on worse terms and 
conditions because there’s some legisla¬ 
tion that allows them to do that, and 
undercutting locally hired labour. The 
union was in a somewhat difficult posi¬ 
tion. I feel generally they handled it well. 
The "British jobs for British workers" 
smacks far too much of the BNP. 

It should be jobs for workers regard¬ 
less of where they're from. We're a mul¬ 
ticultural society anyway, and we 
should be embracing our brothers and 
sister from overseas. There are hundreds 
of thousands of UK workers working 
abroad now anyway. There is a two way 
flow of workers 

We are all under pressure to reduce 
emissions. The problem for a company 
like Jaguar Land Rover is that were 
handicapped — when we we're owned 
by Ford they were able to offset the pro¬ 
duction of smaller cars against the gas 
guzzlers. So we're being forced, quite 
rightly to make our vehicles cleaner, but 
a company like Ford can still make the 
most polluting vehicle in the world and 
sell it, simply because they could offset it 
against other vehicles. 

The future lies in hybrid vehicles or 
hydrogen cell vehicles. Trouble is in cap¬ 
italism there’s so many vested interests 
in the oil industry and everything else. 
That’s what you've got to counter; and at 
the end of the day it takes money to 


invest in new technology, it's not cheap. 

Paddy Brennan (Unite convenor at Honda 
Swindon) 

W e've just had an unprecedented 
four month stand down. The 
issues were pay and job security. Unite 
have just negotiated a pay deal, which 
safeguards 489 jobs. We've taken a tem¬ 
porary three per cent pay cut to allow 
these job protections to take place. 

There are going to be employers who 
are going to exploit the recession to 
drive down pay and conditions. 
However, in our case the initial offer was 
a 12 per cent pay cut and for Unite to 
negotiate that down to three percent and 
save five hundred jobs is a benchmark 
within the car industry 
On the Lindsey oil refinery dispute? I 
understand the sentiments of protecting 
jobs for the local economies and coun¬ 
tries, but there's ethical issues involved, 
and exploiting people from European 
countries that have a lower rate of pay. Is 
that what the hidden agenda is? The jobs 
aren't being made redundant, the people 
are being made redundant — at the cost 
of pure exploitation by the employers. 

There is a conflict between the eco¬ 
nomic and environmental issues. A lot of 
employers now are looking more proac¬ 
tively at what they produce and what 
they do after the end of the production 
cycle. We have recycling campaigns and 
scrappage allowances. It's dog-eat-dog; 
if that fails then we get mass unemploy¬ 
ment as well. It's a sign of the times 
we’re living in. 


comprehensive to say than (for example) 
"save our steel", prompting many 
marchers who wanted something with a 
little more bite choosing to carry SWP 
placards which read "organise, occupy, 
fight for the right to work." 

All of this is in keeping with the 
union's strategy for crisis and job losses: 
manoeuvre their way around the worst 
job losses, construct careful partnerships 
with managers, trim a bit off the working 
week here, save a few jobs there, concede 
a bit here, concede a bit there and hope 
for the best. 

This approach — which has been 
adopted across Europe by the majority of 
unions — is a disaster. In the long run, 
especially if the crisis gets worse, it will 
lead to a crushing defeat for all workers. 
All serious militants in the labour move¬ 
ment should study the struggles of the 
American workers of the 1930s which, 
who against Roosevelt's welfarist and 
mildly reforming New Deal, adopted 
radical perspectives that refused to com¬ 
promise working-class independence. 

The Visteon occupations show that 
some groups of workers in Britain are 
ready to rediscover that spirit; only the 
proliferation and expansion of such 
struggles stands a chance of beating back 
job cuts. 

A Workers’ 
Plan for the 
Crisis 

Capitalism’s crisis and 
how the labour move¬ 
ment should respond 


32 pages including: 
Understanding the crisis * 
“Bosses’ socialism” vs 
workers’ socialism * How the 
fight for reforms can transform 
the labour movement * How 
to fight for jobs, homes and 
services for all * Organise the 
unorganised, renew the labour 
movement • The fight for a 
workers’ government 
£3 waged, £1.50 unwaged 
from PO Box 823, London, 
SE15 4NA. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY 


CARJNDUSTRY 

US bosses set trap for workers 



Overseeing cuts. Obama touring a Chrysler factory prior to his election 


The crisis in the US car industry is 
leading quickly to savage attacks on 
working class pay, conditions, jobs 
and pensions. When Chrysler went 
bankrupt recently its assests were sold 
to a new entity headed by Fiat. As part 
of the deal Chrysler workers were 
offered "control" over the company. 
But, as the following comments from 
US journal Labor Notes, show these 
auto workers are being taken for a 
ride. 

T he government said Chrysler 
workers should take deep cuts 
to fend off bankruptcy. But the 
company decided on bankrupt¬ 
cy anyway. GM and Ford workers are 
likely to be asked to match ratcheted 
down wages and benefits. 

The Chrysler workers retirees' health 
care fund, run by the United Auto 
Workers (UAW) will be drastically 
underfunded with devalued Chrysler 
shares. Benefits have been cuts, but the 
bigger question is how long the fund 
will last at all. 

Under the new contract that's now 
up for grabs, wages of new workers 
would be cut in half, from $29 to $14 
per hour, with no raises or bonuses for 
six years. New workers will also have 
reduced health care benefits. That gives 
the company strong incentives to get 
rid of current workers. 


Chrysler bosses did not mention 
plant closures to the union negotiators, 
nor are they mentioned in the deal the 
workers approved. 

GM and Chrysler have announced 
together that they will close 24 plants. 
In the best case scenario at least 25,000 
workers will lose their jobs. 

The union has given up the right to 


strike when the next 4-year contract is 
up in 2011. Unresolved issues will go to 
binding arbitration. Fligher skilled 
work will become the exclusive 
province of contractors. Breaks, holi¬ 
days are to be cut. 

Some opposition to the Chrysler deal 
from rank and file activists has been 
met with a lack of information from 


UAW. 

One trap that faces the workers is the 
idea that they now have real control 
over the company. The bankruptcy 
appears to hand union appointees a 
55% stake. 

But the union's on-paper majority 
stake gives UAW retirees only one seat 
on the board of directors and "no other 
governance rights", according to the 
government's terms. The board will be 
controlled by Fiat (three seats), the 
Canadian government (one seat), and 
the US government (four seats). The US 
treasury will administer the union's 
shares. The 55% "ownership" stake 
contains no shareholder voting rights 
and the government has gone out of its 
way top ensure there will be no ele¬ 
ment of "workers' control" in the new 
company. 

• The Labour Notes editors also quote 
rank and file union members dis¬ 
cussing the need to propose the conver¬ 
sion of plants listed for closure into 
"green energy" sites. Bill Parker, who 
heads a local union in the Detroit area, 
suggests that skilled workers able to 
manufacture complex machinery 
should continue to work, retraining for 
"green jobs". His suggestions include 
using exhausted car factories for wind 
turbine manufacture. It is better than 
letting them crumble, he adds. 


INEQUALITY 


As the FT tells it: capitalism unbuttoned 


By Rhodri Evans it makes you a bit tougher. I never broke 

windows or took drugs — it's this you 
he Financial Times is well can pass on to your children. Everyone 

worth reading these days on is down to earth, no one judges any- 

the economic crisis. And along one". 

the way, precisely because the A capitalist society degrades both the 
paper takes for granted that its readers poor and the well-off, but generates 

are wealthy enthusiasts for capitalism, among the poor more of the solidarity 

it tells us things about the texture of needed to end the degradation, 

capitalist society and our ruling classes. Other recent items in the FT suggest 
On 2 May it ran a vox pop article on why. The FT has a column where man- 

Britain's wealthiest postcode, in agers write in about work dilemmas and 

Chelsea, and its poorest, in the others respond. One agonised: "My boss 

Possilpark suburb of Glasgow. has instructed me to distribute mislead- 

People in Possilpark are often unem- ing information to all employees in my 

ployed, or have insecure, low-paid, name. I guess it's his right to feed the 

often arduous jobs. Their diet is poor. staff balderdash... Having it go out with 
Rates of drug abuse, alcoholism, and rny name... bothers me..." 
crime are high. They can expect to live Response: "At some point everyone 
13 years less than in Chelsea. over a certain level in a company has to 

But teenagers in Chelsea were not decide if they are one of the workers or 

happy. "I come down from Eton most part of the management. If part of the 

weekends. It's boring there, no girls. I management, then there are worse 

get £80 a month allowance but I never things one has to do than this", 

have any money. I smoke a lot, and you The editor of the column, Lucy 
need money at Eton. This area is bad Kellaway, affects a wry realism. (Thus: 
because it's difficult to get into pubs. don't sweat, workers never believe boss- 
I've also had a knife pulled on me..." es' memos anyway). She opines: "You 

And in Possilpark? One teenager said: can't be a nice person and manage a suc- 

"This area is shite, there's nothing to do. cessful business". The best you can hope 

There's heavy crime everywhere. There for is "honourable", 
are lots of coppers around..." But anoth- When a manager wrote in about sack- 
er: "It's good living here, you meet hun- ing a friend, she shrugged. "Friendships 
dreds of people at the youth club". And in companies do not work across levels, 
another: "Everybody is like a family. As a manager, you can't be friends with 

there's lots of caring. You don't grow up your underlings". (Which means that if 

in a bubble. You get experience for life; you are in a steep managerial hierarchy. 
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you can only be friends with the few as much richer than them as they are 
people on exactly your level — with richer than the ordinary person, 
whom, however, you are in constant Economic inequality in capitalism is 
competition to get to the next higher often explained away as a natural corol- 
level...) lary of natural inequalities between peo- 

Other managers who wrote in agreed, pie. But a person who is, for example, 
or suggested: "fire the least popular exceptionally good-looking, or excep- 
member of the group with the fewest tionally affable, does not constantly feel 
contacts in the organisation". "below" others who excel him or her as 

The world of the rich may have gadg- much as he or she excels the average, 
ets and luxuries, but in human terms it There is no rankling rat-race competi- 
is bleak and bloody. tion, no greed which expands with feed- 

Why does a Eton teenager feel he ing, built in to the natural inequalities, 

"never has any money"? To you and me. There is with capitalist economic 

the rich just look rich, in the same way inequalities. Millionaires are reminded 
as the stars just look far away. But the every day that they are "worth" just 

"ordinary" rich in capitalist society see one-thousandth of one of the billionaires 

themselves way "below" others who are around them. 

What the Other Feminists 
Look Like... 

What: An evening of making trouble, sharing ideas and plan¬ 
ning ways for women to fight back against the crisis, hosted 
by Feminist Fightback. 

When Tuesday 30th June 

Where: Paying a visit to Harriet Harman, Minister for 
Women, Southwark Town Hall (5pm), followed by film show¬ 
ing (6.30pm), venue to be arranged. 

All genders welcome! 

All proceeds will go to Lambeth Women’s Project. 
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MARXIST ECONOMISTS ON THE CRISIS: ROBERT BRENNER 

“The economy in a world 
of trouble” 


The US is the policeman for the world’s elites 


In an interview first published in a Korean newspa¬ 
per, Robert Brenner* argues that "the basic source of 
today's crisis is the declining vitality of the advanced 
economies since 1973 [due to]... a persistent tenden¬ 
cy to overcapacity in global manufacturing indus¬ 
tries." This the second part of the interview**. 

CRISIS AND EXPANSION 

Songjin Jeong: According to Rosa Luxemburg and recently 
David Harvey, capitalism overcomes its tendency to crisis 
by way of geographical expansion. According to Harvey, this 
is often facilitated by massive state investments in infra¬ 
structure, to back up private capital investment, often for¬ 
eign direct investment. Do you think that capitalism can 
find an exit from the current crisis, in Harvey’s terminolo¬ 
gy, by way of a " temporal-spatial" fix? 

Robert Brenner: This is a complex issue. I think, first 
of all, it's true and critically important to say that geo¬ 
graphical expansion has been essential to every great 
wave of capital accumulation. You might say that 
growth of the size of the labour force and growth of the 
system's geographical space are the essentials for cap¬ 
italist growth. The postwar boom is a good example, 
spectacular expansions of capital into the US south and 
southwest and into war-torn western Europe and 
Japan. 

Investment by US corporations played a critical role, 
not only in United States but in western Europe in this 
epoch. Without question, this expansion of the labour 
force and the capitalist geographical arena was indis¬ 
pensable for the high profit rates that made the post¬ 
war boom so dynamic. From a Marxist standpoint, this 
was a classical wave of capital accumulation and, nec¬ 
essarily, entailed both sucking in huge masses of 
labour from outside the system, especially from the 
pre-capitalist countryside in Germany and Japan, and 
the incorporation or re-incorporation of additional 
geographical space on a huge scale. 

Nevertheless, I think that by and large the pattern of 
the long downturn, since the late 1960s and early 
1970s, has been different. It is true that capital respond¬ 
ed to falling profitability by further expansion out¬ 
ward, seeking to combine advanced techniques with 
cheap labour. East Asia is of course the fundamental 
case, and unquestionably represents a world-historical 
moment, a fundamental transformation, for capitalism. 

Yet even though expansion into East Asia represent¬ 
ed a response to falling profitability, it has not, I think, 
constituted a satisfactory solution. At the end of the 
day, the new manufacturing production that emerged 
so spectacularly in East Asia is to a great extent dupli¬ 
cating the manufacturing production already taking 
place elsewhere, though more cheaply. On a system- 
wide scale, it's exacerbating not resolving the problem 
of overcapacity. 

In other words, globalisation has been a response to 
falling profitability, but because its new industries are 
basically not complementary for the world division of 
labour, but redundant, you have had a continuation of 


* Robert Brenner, author of The Economics of Global 
Turbulence, was interviewed by Seongjin Jeong for 
Hankyoreh, Korea's leading daily newspaper. This 
interview was published in Korea on 22 January 2009 
and is reproduced here (with permission) abridged 
from the slightly edited version printed in the US 
socialist journal Against The Current, March-April 2009. 
For interviews with other Marxist economists on the 
current crisis, www.workersliberty.org/marxists-cri- 
sis. For a critical discussion of The Economics of Global 
Turbulence, www.workersliberty.org/brenner 

** The full article can be found at 
www.workersliberty.org/ story/2009/04/21/ 
robert-brenner-crisis-economy-world-trouble 


the problem of profitability. 

To actually resolve the problem of profitability that 
has so long plagued the system — slowing capital 
accumulation and calling forth ever greater levels of 
borrowing to sustain stability — the system requires 
the crisis that has so long been postponed. Because the 
problem is overcapacity, massively exacerbated by the 
buildup of debt, what is still required, as in the classi¬ 
cal vision, is a shakeout from the system of high-cost 
low-profit firms, the subsequent cheapening of means 
of production, and the reduction of the price of labour. 

It's by way of crisis that capitalism historically has 
restored the rate of profit and established the necessary 
conditions for more dynamic capital accumulation. 
During the postwar period, crisis has been warded off, 
but the cost has been a failure to revive profitability, 
leading to worsening stagnation. The current crisis is 
about that shakeout that never happened. 

SJ: So you think that only the crisis can resolve the crisis? 
That's a classical Marxian answer. 

RB: I think that that is probably the case. The analo¬ 
gy would be this. At first, in the early 1930s, the New 
Deal and Keynesianism were ineffective. In fact, 
through the length of the 1930s, there was a failure to 
establish the conditions for a new boom, as was 
demonstrated when the economy fell back into the 
deep recession of 1937-1938. But eventually, as a result 
of the long crisis in the 30s, you shook out the high- 
cost, low-profit means of production, creating the basic 
conditions for high rates of profit. 

By the end of the 1930s, you could say that the poten¬ 
tial rate of profit was high and all that was missing was 
a shock to demand. That demand was provided of 
course by the massive spending on armaments for 
World War Two. So during the war, you got high rates 
of profit and those high rates of profit provided the 
necessary condition for the postwar boom. But I don't 
think that Keynesian deficits could have worked even 
if they had been tried in 1933, because you needed, in 
Marxian terms, a system-cleansing crisis first. 

SJ: Do you think that the current crisis will lead to a chal¬ 
lenge to US hegemony? World-system theorists, like 


Immanuel Wallerstein, who was also interviewed for this 
newpaper Hankyoreh, are arguing that the hegemony of 
US imperialism is declining. 

RB: This is again a very complex question. Perhaps I 
am mistaken, but I think that many of those who 
believe that there has been a decline in US hegemony 
basically view it as mainly an expression of US geopo¬ 
litical power, and in the end, force. From this stand¬ 
point, it's mainly US dominance that makes for leader¬ 
ship, it's US power over and against other countries 
that keeps the United States on top. 

I don't see US hegemony that way. I see the elites of 
the world, especially the elites of the capitalist core 
broadly conceived, as being very happy with US hege¬ 
mony because what it means for them is that the 
United States assumes the role and the cost of world 
policemen. This is true, I think, of the elites even of 
most poor countries today. 

What's the goal of the US world policeman? Not to 
attack other countries — mainly, it's to keep social 
order, to create stable conditions for global capital 
accumulation. Its main purpose is to wipe out any pop¬ 
ular challenges to capitalism, to support the existing 
structures of class relations. 

For most of the postwar period, there were national¬ 
ist-statist challenges, especially from below, to the free 
rein of capital. They unquestionably were met by the 
most brutal US force, the most naked expressions of US 
domination. Although within the core of the system 
there was US hegemony [meaning general consensus, 
enforced by the threat of military power only in the 
final analysis — ed.], outside of it there was dominance 
by violence. 

But with the fall of the Soviet Union, China and 
Vietnam taking the capitalist road, and the defeat of 
national liberation movements in places like southern 
Africa and Central America, resistance to capital in the 
developing world was very much weakened, at least 
for the time being. So today, the governments and 
elites not only of western and eastern Europe, Japan 
and Korea, but also Brazil, India and China — most 
anyplace you can name — would prefer the continua¬ 
tion of US hegemony. 

Turn to page 8 
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US hegemony will not fall because of the rise of 
another power capable of contending for world domi¬ 
nation. Above all, China prefers US hegemony. The 
United States is not planning to attack China and, until 
now, has kept its market wide open to Chinese exports. 
With the US world policeman ensuring ever freer trade 
and capital movements, China has been allowed to 
compete in terms of cost of production, on an equal 
playing field, and this has been incredibly beneficial to 
China — it couldn't be better. 

Can US hegemony continue in the current crisis? 
This is a much harder question. But I think that, in the 
first instance, the answer is yes. The world's elites want 
more than anything to sustain the current globalising 
order, and the United States is key to that. None of the 
world's elites are trying to exploit the crisis, or the 
United States' enormous economic problems, to chal¬ 
lenge its hegemony. 

China keeps saying, "we're not going to continue to 
pay for the US to continue its profligate ways," refer¬ 
ring to the way that China covered record-breaking US 
current account deficits during the past decade and to 
the titanic US budget deficits now being created. Do 
you think China has now cut the United States off? Not 
at all. China is still pouring in as much money as it can 
to try to keep the US economy going, so that China can 
keep developing the way it did. 

Of course, what is desired is not always possible. The 
depth of the Chinese crisis may be so great that it can 
no longer afford to finance US deficits — or the bal¬ 
looning of those deficits and printing of money by the 
Federal Reserve could lead to the collapse of the dollar, 
detonating true catastrophe. 

If those things happened, there would have to be a 
construction of a new order. But under conditions of 
deep crisis that would be extremely difficult. Indeed, 
under such conditions, the United States as well as 
other states could easily turn to economic protection, 
nationalism and even war. I think, as of this moment, 
that the elites of the world still are trying to avoid this 
— they are not ready for it. What they want is to keep 
markets open, keep trade open. 

They understand that the last time states resorted to 
protection to solve the problem was at the time of the 
Great Depression, and this made the depression way 
worse, because in effect when some states started to 
protect, everybody moved to protection, and the world 
market closed down. Next, of course, came militarism 
and war. The closing of world markets would obvious¬ 
ly be disastrous today, so elites and governments are 
doing their very best to prevent a protectionist, statist, 
nationalist, militarist outcome. 

But politics is not just an expression of what the elites 
want, and what elites want changes over time. Elites 
are, moreover, generally divided and politics has 
autonomy. So, for example, it can hardly be ruled out 
that, if the crisis gets very bad — which at this point 
would not be a big surprise — you could see a return 


of far-right politics of protectionism, militarism, anti¬ 
immigration, nationalism. 

This sort of politics not only could have broad popu¬ 
lar appeal. Growing sections of business might find it 
the only way out, as they see their markets collapse, 
see the system in depression, see a need for protection 
from competition and state subsidies of demand by 
way of military spending. This was, of course, the 
response that prevailed in much of Europe and Japan 
during the crisis of the interwar period. Today, the 
right is on its heels, because of the failures of the Bush 
administration and because of the crisis. But, if the 
Obama administration is unable to counter the eco¬ 
nomic collapse, the right could easily come back... 
especially because the Democrats are really offering no 
ideological alternative. 

THE SITUATION IN ASIA 

^■ 

SJ: You spoke about a potential crisis in China. What do 
you think of the current state of the Chinese economy? 

RB: I think the Chinese crisis is going to be a lot 
worse than people expected, for two main reasons. The 
first is that the American crisis, and the global crisis 
more generally, is much more serious than people 
expected, and in the last analysis the fate of the 
Chinese economy is inextricably dependent on the fate 
of the US and global economy. This is not only because 
China has depended to such a great extent on exports 
to the US market. Most of the rest of the world is also 
so dependent on the United States, and that especially 
includes Europe. 

If I'm not mistaken, Europe recently became China's 
biggest export market. But, as the crisis originating in 
the United States brings down Europe, Europe's mar¬ 
ket for Chinese goods will also contract. So the situa¬ 
tion for China is much worse than what people expect¬ 
ed, because the economic crisis is much worse than 
people expected. 

Secondly, in people's enthusiasm for what has been 
China's truly spectacular economic growth, they have 
ignored the role of bubbles in driving the Chinese 
economy. China has grown, basically by way of 
exports, and particularly a growing trade surplus with 
the United States. Because of this surplus, the Chinese 
government has had to take political steps to keep the 
Chinese currency down and Chinese manufacturing 
competitive. Specifically, it has bought up dollar- 
denominated assets on a titanic scale by printing mas¬ 
sive amounts of the renminbi, the Chinese currency. 
But the result has been to inject huge amounts of 
money into the Chinese economy, making for ever eas¬ 
ier credit over a long period. 

On the one hand, enterprises and local governments 
have used this easy credit to finance massive invest¬ 
ment. But this has made for ever greater overcapacity. 
On the other hand, they have used the easy credit to 
buy land, houses, shares and other sorts of financial 


assets. But this has made for massive asset price bub¬ 
bles, which have played a part, as in the United States, 
in allowing for more borrowing and spending. 

As the Chinese bubbles bust, the depth of the overca¬ 
pacity will be made clear. As the Chinese bubbles bust, 
you will also have, as across much of the rest of the 
world, a huge hit to consumer demand and disruptive 
financial crisis So, the bottom line is that the Chinese 
crisis is very serious, and could make the global crisis 
much more severe. 

SJ: So you think the capitalist logic of overproduction is 
also applied to China? 

RB: Yes, just as in Korea and much of East Asia in 
later the 90s. It's not that dissimilar. The only thing that 
hasn't happened yet is the kind of revaluation of the 
currency that really killed the Korean manufacturing 
expansion. The Chinese government is doing every¬ 
thing to avoid that. 

SJ: Do you expect that there will be an opening for pro¬ 
gressives in a world with recent failures of neoliberalism? 

RB: The defeat of neoliberalism is definitely creating 
major opportunities that the left did not have before. 
Neo-liberalism never much appealed to large parts of 
the population. Working people never identified with 
free markets, free finance and all that. But I think that 
large sections of the population were convinced of 
TINA, "There Is No Alternative." 

But now the crisis has revealed the total bankruptcy 
of the neoliberal mode of economic organisation, and 
you can already see the change very powerfully mani¬ 
fested in the opposition by American working people 
to the bail-outs for the banks and financial sector. 
People are saying today is that "We are told that sav¬ 
ing the financial institutions, the financial markets, is 
the key to restoring the economy, prosperity. But we 
don't believe it. We don't want any more of our money 
going to these people who are just robbing us." 

There is an ideological vacuum, consquently there is 
an opening for left ideas. The problem is that there is 
very little organisation of working people, let alone 
any political expression. One can say there is a big 
opportunity created by the change in the political envi¬ 
ronment, or the ideological climate, but by itself that 
will not provide a progressive outcome. 

So once again, the top priority for progressives — for 
any left activists — to be active is in trying to revive the 
organisations of working people. Without the recre¬ 
ation of working- class power, little progressive 
change will be possible, and the only way to recreate 
that power is through mobilisation for direct action. 
Only through working people taking collective mass 
action will they be able to create the organisation and 
the power necessary to provide the social basis for a 
transformation of their own consciousness, for political 
radicalisation. 


Ideas for 
Freedom 
2009 

10-12 July 

The AWL’s annual event will this year focus 
on the capitalist crisis, and on socialist and 
working-class respons¬ 
es to it. 

Friday 10 July: evening 
film showing and 
social at the Bread & 

Roses pub, 68 
Clapham Manor Street, 

London SW4. Will we 
be showing With Babies and Banners, the 


story of women's role in the great sit-down 
strike against General Motors at Flint in 
1936. 

Saturday 11 -Sunday 12 July: School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Thornhaugh 
Street, London WC1H 
Saturday night social. Cheap food, free 
creche and accommodation will be provid¬ 
ed. 


Sessions include 

- How economic crises transform politics 

- People's Charter or Workers' Plan? 

- The state of the labour movement 

- The fight for jobs 

- What's wrong with the Green New Deal? 

- How and how not to fight fascism 

- Should the left say "No 2 EU'? 

- National Union of Students president Wes 
Streeting debates Daniel Randall of 
Education Not for Sale 

- Janine Booth introduces her new book on 


the Poplar Council struggle of 1919-21 and 
its lesson for today 

- French socialists on the New Anti- 
Capitalist Party and the rising tide of class 
struggle in France 

- The politics of Northern Ireland: Sean 
Matgamna debates John Palmer 

- The war in Sri Lanka 

- Revolutionary anniversaries: world revolu¬ 
tion 1919; Cuba 1959; Iran 1979; the min¬ 
ers' strike 1984-5 

- Introductory sessions: Why capitalism has 
crises; What is a revolutionary party and do 
we need one?; Marxism vs anarchism; 
Violence, non-violence and class struggle 

Cheap rates for bookings before the end of 
May: £18 waged, £13 low-waged/students, 
£7 unwaged for the weekend. (Day tickets 
are also available.) 

Book online at 

www.workersliberty.org/ideas or email 
awl@workersliberty. org 
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INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY 


PAKISTAN 


Help the refugees! Oppose both 
Taliban and army! 


This is an appeal by the Labour Relief 
Campaign launched by the Labour 
Party Pakistan. The purpose of the 
appeal to provide immediate help to 
some of the more than 1.5 million inter¬ 
nally displaced people from the 
Malakand Division of the North West 
Frontier Province (NWFP) in Pakistan. 

T he Taliban have taken over parts 
of Pakistan. They have threat¬ 
ened to occupy other parts as 
well. To pacify them, the govern¬ 
ment went into an accord with the 
Taliban in April 2009, imposing a so- 
called Nizam Adi (system of justice) in 
Malakanad. The Taliban then imposed 
medieval laws in the areas under their 
control, targeting women and minorities. 
This accord also provided the Taliban 
with the opportunity to move into other 
areas. 

Then the government went to the 
opposite extreme and launched a mili¬ 
tary operation. This resulted in an 
unprecedented influx of refugees into 
different part of the country. The army 
says that the operation is meant to wipe 
out religious fanatics and it will take 
time. But the religious fanatics are hold¬ 
ing on and in fact are spreading all over 
Pakistan. 

A military solution cannot eliminate 
the fanatics. On the contrary, it will help 
them to spread their ideas. The Taliban 
lost power in Afghanistan after NATO 
forces occupied in 2001. However, within 
a few years they re-emerged in Pakistan 
and later re-emerged in Afghanistan. The 
situation is very complex. 

The military operation in Swat covers 
up the reality that the Pakistan military 
considers the Taliban an asset and is not 
willing to sacrifice that asset to please the 
USA. While the army is flushing the 
Taliban out of Swat, the Jihadi-infrastruc- 
ture (training camps, seminaries, news¬ 
papers, charities; the fronts for the 
Taliban) remain intact in other parts of 
the country. 

The scale of the insurgency is exacer¬ 
bated by the 1.5 million people now liv¬ 
ing and festering in underfunded refugee 
camps or inadequate and temporary 
housing, devoid of gainful employment. 
This displacement does not engender 
confidence in the capacity of the 
Pakistani state to solve the problems. 

Another major problem is the US 
drone attacks. Over 700 people have been 
killed since 2006, with 164 killed in 14 
attacks under Obama's watch. These 
drone attacks are further fueling anti-US 
sentiments in Pakistan. The US/NATO 
occupation of Afghanistan is detrimental 
to the overall stability of the NWFP. 

Mazdoor 

Jeddojuhd 

We aim to publish Mazdoor Jeddojuhd 
[Class Struggle] in the Pushto lan¬ 
guage more frequently. At present it 
is published weekly in Urdu and 
monthly in Pushto. We want to count¬ 
er the ideas both of religious fanatics 
and state repression. We aim to aid 
the labour and social movements in 
the province by publishing their 
activities and views, bringing them 
together to form new networks. 


OUR PERSPECTIVE AND STRATEGY 

T he fight against religious extremism 
can only be successful when the 
basic problems of the working class in 
social, political and economic fields are 
solved. In addition to developing a sys¬ 
tem of free education with a secular syl¬ 
labus for all, this means an end to feu¬ 
dalism, implementation of land reform 
and an end to the US occupation of 
Afghanistan. Our strategy is to fight the 
fanatics with local defense committees. 

Both the Taliban and the military are 
destructive. We must support neither 
military action nor the Taliban. 

Our position is more radical than sim¬ 
ply working for humanitarian help for 
the internally displaced persons (IDPs), 
although this work is absolutely essen¬ 
tial. It is more than condemning, on the 
basis of "sovereignty", the drone attacks 
and the civilian casualties that result 
from them. We are unequivocally 
opposed to the war because a military 
campaign like this will guarantee the vio¬ 
lation of human rights for generations to 
come. 

One of the main aspects of our cam¬ 
paign is to intensify the ideological cam¬ 
paign against the growing influence of 
the Talihan. Our strategy is to build and 
strengthen the labour and social organi¬ 
sation in the areas dominated by the 
Taliban. Since 2004 we have been able to 
build significant forces of labour, women 
and peasants in progressive organisa¬ 
tions. A proper office, set up in 2004 in 
Murdan, has played a pivotal role in 
organising progressive activities, prima¬ 
rily of women, in different parts of 
NWFP. Several new trade unions and 
peasant organizations have been set up 
and many more were brought together to 
help each other and unite around one 
common platform. 

In the beginning the most significant 
development was the printing of Mazdoor 
jeddojuhd [Workers' Struggle] in Pushto, 
the local language in the North West 
Frontier Province. The paper began on a 
voluntary basis with over 200 poets, writ¬ 
ers, trade union, social and women 
activists lending their support. This is the 
first progressive Pushto paper of the 
trade unions and progressive writers. 
Five editions have been printed and are 
on line (www.jeddojuhud.com). This is 
one concrete way to counter the religious 
fanatics in the language the majority of 
the Pushtoon working class can read. It is 
imperative to increase the number of 
Pushto editions. 

The Taliban has become a great danger 
to our existence and must be opposed. 
Although some progressive currents 


Exodus from Malakand Division 

have called them anti-imperialists, they 
are like neo-fascists. Now the general 
public is turning against the Taliban. The 
swing in the public's perception was 
catalysed by a video showing the Taliban 
whipping a girl, shocking Pakistanis. 
However Taliban spokesperson Muslim 
Khan defended the punishment and 
asserted that the girl should have been 
stoned. 

WHAT IS LABOR RELIEF CAMPAIGN? 

A fter the devastating earthquake in 
Kashmir and other areas in October 
2005, five organisations including 
Women Workers' Help Line, Labour 
Education Foundation, Labour Party 
Pakistan, National Trade Union 
Federation and Progressive Youth Front 
took up an initiative to deal with the 
emergency that left over 100,000 dead 
and many more injured and displaced. 
Within two months, the LRC raised over 
half a million US dollars from inside 
and outside Pakistan. This money pro¬ 
vided immediate relief to the affected 
people. 

Immediately after the military opera¬ 
tion began in the first week of May 2009, 
once again the LRC initiated a campaign 
to help the internally displaced. LRC 
relief camps have been set up and volun¬ 
teers raised a significant amount of 
money. The LRC bought and distributed 


goods from 16-18 May 2009 at different 
refugee camps in the NWFP. 

We believe it is essential to develop a 
short-term, as well as a long-term, radical 
plan to confront religious fundamental¬ 
ism. The following are a few points we 
are promoting through our literature: 

• The LRC demands separation of the 
state from religion. 

• We believe that at least 10 percent of 
national budget needs to be allocated to 
education. We must end state subsidies 
to the madrassas and nationalize all the 
major private /religious educational 
institutions, integrating them into a 
revamped public education system open 
to all. 

• The LRC demands a radical land 
reform program, effective immediately. 

• For a radical reduction in the army 
budget, an end to the nuclear program, 
and a redistribution of army lands. 

• The LRC stands for a comprehensive 
legal and constitutional reform package 
that includes the decolonization of 
FATA, protection of minorities/ women, 
the convening of a committee (comprised 
particularly of minorities and women) to 
draft new educational curriculum, and 
the convening of an assembly to write a 
new, minority-friendly, secular constitu¬ 
tion. 

• The LRC demands the announce¬ 
ment of a living wage policy. 

• The LRC demands an end to the 
occupation of Afghanistan by NATO and 
American forces and US withdrawal 
from Iraq and other areas of the world. 

DONATION DETAILS 

• A/C Title: Labour Education 
Foundation A/C Number: 01801876. 
Please advise and pay to Citi Bank, New 
York, USA Swift CITI US 33 for onward 
transfer to Bank Alfalah Ltd, Pakistan, 
A/C No 36087144 and for final transfer 
to Bank Alfalah Ltd, LDA Plaza, Kashmir 
Road, Lahore, Pakistan. Swift: ALFHP- 
KKALDA for A/C No. 01801876 of 
Labour Education Foundation. 

• www.laborpakistan.org 


Hands off the Iraqi 
teachers’ union 


By Ruth Cashman (Unison activist and 
participant in the March labour move¬ 
ment conference in Iraqi Kurdistan) 

T he Iraqi Teachers' Union is facing a 
vicious attack from the Iraqi 
Government. The Iraqi government has 
demanded that the leadership of the 
union hand over the keys to its head¬ 
quarters, along with membership and 
other records, to a state body. 

The government has demanded the 
union holds a national election and that 
the current leadership are not allowed to 
stand for re-election. It is worth noting 
that the ITU has already held two 
national conferences since 2003, with a 
third emergency conference in late 2007 
to elect a new president, Jasim Al-lami. 
The ITU leadership has refused to hand 
over the union and is ready to struggle 


to preserve its independence. The lead¬ 
ership have said they will hand over the 
union only to a newly elected leadership 
at in open national conference organized 
by the ITU. The ITU leadership, because 
of its firm, principled position, is under 
the threat of prison sentence. 

What you can do: 

1. Show your solidarity by sending 
messages of support here via 

www.labourstart.org 

2. Put a motion to your union branch 
or students union (for a model motion 
see the Facebook group "Solidarity with 
Iraqi workers! Defend the Iraqi teachers' 
union!" or get in touch). 

3. If you would like a speaker, get in 
touch. 

• Email ruth@workersliberty.org or 
call 0207 207 0706. 
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Racist rampage 
in Luton 


By Charlie Salmon 


M ore than five hundred "demonstrators" 
went on a racist rampage in Luton on 
Sunday 24 May. Orchestrating the mob 
— which clashed with police, attacked 
at least one local Muslim man and several business¬ 
es — were a team of balaclava wearing thugs. 

Two groups, "United People of Luton" (UPL) and 
"March for England" (MfE), called the demonstration 
in response to disruption caused by the clerical-fas¬ 
cist A1 Muhajiroun organisation at a parade for 
returning troops in March this year. 

Both UPL and MfE claim to be non-racist and not 
aligned to any political party. Racist? Well the divid¬ 
ing line between bog-standard national chauvinism, 
(of which UPL and MfE are both certainly guilty), 
and outright racism has never been hard and fast; but 
in this case actions are speaking louder than words. 
That said, neither group is solidly aligned to promi¬ 
nent fascist groupings. 

People visiting and commenting on the fascist 
"StormFront" website discussion board, an archipel¬ 
ago of the internet infested by white supremacists, 
open Nazis and British National Party members, ini¬ 
tially struggled to identify the violent core of the 
demonstration. But photographs on news websites 
and footage on YouTube show a number of those 
wearing balaclavas also sporting t-shirts worn by a 
group of football hooligans who follow Luton Town 
FC. 

The fascist commentariat are split on "March for 
England". MfE is a nationalist outfit which appears to 
concentrate on responding to any and all perceived 
attacks on "Englishness" and issuing internet-based 
calls for St George's Day parades. For some on 
"StormFront", MfE is neither sufficiently nationalist 
nor politically committed. Others recognise the use¬ 
fulness of such an organisation as a transition point 
for people on their way to the fascist right in the same 
way that those of us on the left recognise the role of 
single-issue struggles in developing political con¬ 
sciousness. 

The fascists are also split on the use of violence in 
this instance. Early in the discussion, some posters 
criticised the football thugs for threatening the much 
vaunted but paper thin respectability of the BNP, oth¬ 
ers praised them for their potential role as "useful 
idiots" in the battles to come. BNP members 
expressed concern that the media would try to pin 
the violence on their party in the run up to the 
European and local elections in June whilst others 
speculated about trying to repeat such events in 
Bradford. 

The apparent lack of any direct link between organ¬ 
ised fascists and the demonstrators should not be a 
source of comfort. One local socialist reports that 
although BNP leader Nick Griffin has spoken in 
Luton several times, the party does little political 
work: no public stalls, paper sales or leafleting. The 
BNP may be organisationally weak in the city but the 
football hooligans and favourable objective circum¬ 
stances for the growth of fascist politics are not. 

Football-related violence is not straightforwardly 
susceptible to political pigeon-holing. In Britain, 
there have been links in the past (and there may still 
be some subterranean links) between fascists and 
specific "firms" of hooligans, but some groups have 
also identified with anti-racism and Irish 
Republicanism. On mainland Europe — Italy in par¬ 
ticular — the links are more tangible not only 
between small groups of thugs but an entire layer of 
team "supporters" and the fascists, but anti-fascists 
also have their own teams and "hooligans". The most 
notable characteristic of football hooliganism is that it 
unites a layer of mainly working-class and over¬ 
whelmingly white men, sufficiently alienated from 
society and desperate for some — any — release to 
engage in bare-knuckle fighting with the police and 
each other. 

The Luton hooligans, undoubtedly influenced by 


anti-Muslim racism, outraged by A1 Muhajiroun and 
given the opportunity by the "March for England" 
nationalists, decided to turn their attentions away 
from like-minded individuals towards anyone in 
Luton that day who appeared to be a Muslim. With 
them they took several hundred similarly influenced 
and "outraged" others. They staged an overtly racist 
riot. 

The racists' success is the result of a combination of 
factors that amount to a significant strain of public 
opinion, one that could easily be harnessed by the 
fascists: 

Factor: the existence of inconsistently challenged 
national-chauvinism in British society. Yes, a large 
proportion of people opposed the war on Iraq... until 
the war actually started. The mainstream press — 
tabloids and "quality liberal" newspapers alike — 
and "anti-war" politicians like then-Liberal Democrat 
leader Charles Kennedy reverted to a "support our 
troops" position once they were deployed. So deep 
and widespread is this factor — and so "legitimate" 
— that we see Gordon Brown invoking "British jobs 
for British workers" and sections of the would-be 
Trotskyist left accommodating themselves to blatant¬ 
ly nationalist slogans like "No2EU". 

Factor: a widespread racial prejudice against 
Muslims and people who appear to be Muslim. This 
sort of prejudice pre-dates 11 September 2001 and, 
however misunderstood or misrepresented, is a tan¬ 
gible form of prejudice. A day-to-day reality for peo¬ 
ple of Pakistani, Bangladeshi and Middle Eastern ori¬ 
gin, whatever their actual religious views. 

Factor: pervasive political discontent. Luton has 
been an epicentre for the current expenses scandal 
with thieving local Labour MP Margaret Moran, 
making the headlines. This scandal can only have 
widened peoples sense of distance and compounded 
their disengagement from the political mainstream. 
To compound things marginally further, the far left 
in Luton is described by a local contact as "dormant". 

Taken together these factors present an opportuni¬ 
ty for groups like the BNP and a challenge to social¬ 
ists. Events like the Luton riot could happen in any 
large city. It doesn't take a particularly worked-up 
gang of football hooligans to spark such attacks. Even 
a small group of fascists or sufficiently worked-up 
and influenced thugs could replicate the riot. 

A bigger and more active socialist presence in the 
city would not, by itself, be sufficient to countervail 
the factors that lead to the riot but such a group could 
and where they exist should organise a broad, labour 
movement based anti-fascist and anti-racist cam¬ 
paign with independent working-class politics — 
socialist politics — at the core. 



Luton: football-related clash with police 


Combattin 

doorsteps 

By Charlie Salmon 

A ctivists from Nottinghamshire Stop the BNP 
returned to the streets in their campaign 
against the British National Party. Leafleting 
door-to-door in the Beeston area of 
Nottingham, a small group of anti-fascists found 
themselves on the same front steps as the BNP, who'd 
covered the area a short time before. 

The BNP material — a combination of glossy leaflets 
and a photocopied local newsletter — repeated the fas¬ 
cists core themes for the coming European and local 
elections: "Say to to EU rule", "oppose mass immigra¬ 
tion", "house British people first", "help pensioners not 
banks". Wayne Shelbourn, a county council candidate, 
attempts to present himself as an ordinary bloke. "Born 
into a mining family" and now a publican, Shelbourn is 
a "no nonsense [sic], straight talking [sic] guy who does¬ 
n't 'do' political correctness". If he were either of the first 
two things, Shelbourn would admit to being a fascist. 

The Beeston South & Attenborough Patriot , the BNP's 
local mouthpiece in this election, asks readers, "the 
Silent Majority", to fill in a questionnaire. The Patriot 
asks: "Do you feel like a second class citizen in your own 
country?", "Do you feel that your hard earned taxes are 
being wasted?", "Do you feel betrayed by the govern¬ 
ment and let down by empty promises?" ... yes, yes and 
yes. All workers are treated as "second class". New 
Labour has wasted billions of pounds on attacking 
working class communities and they haven't kept their 
promises on most manifesto commitments. "Do you feel 
that we have lost control of our own Borders?", "Do you 
feel that criminals are given an easy time?", "Do you 
agree, 'British Jobs For British Workers'[?]" ... there you 
have it. 

This questionnaire is fairly typical of the BNP's 
approach to potential supporters. Harnessing quite 
valid and understandable anti-government sentiment, 
connecting it to their own agenda and exploiting fear 
and anger. 

Like the anti-fascists, the BNP will have had a mixed 
reception on their rounds. For example, of the two peo¬ 
ple who came out of their houses on one street, one 
threw the BNP material straight in the bin and another 
pursued them down the street with a torrent of abuse. A 
few streets further on, one man told the anti-fascists 
that: "yes I spoke to them ... the second word was 'off'", 
whilst another began shouting, blaming immigrants for 
his son and daughter being unable to find jobs. 

This sort of campaigning, especially in small numbers 
and just a few days before an election, has significant 
limits. It's exactly the sort of "emergency campaigning" 
that AWL members have been critical of. But for 
Nottinghamshire Stop the BNP, this work is not the 
whole of anti-fascism. Neither are rallies and concerts. 

Like the AWL, the Nottingham campaign believes that 
anti-fascism is inseparable from the labour movement, 
democratic decision making, action to shut-down BNP 
activity and political action to contest fascist ideas. 

Socialists should recognise, but not be consoled by, the 
fact that in the run-up to the European elections, very 
few avenues for mass anti-fascist work presented them¬ 
selves. There are neither the organisational structures 
nor the political ideas and will in either the trade unions 
or the left to mount such work. In Leeds, for instance, 

AWL comrades have turned up to advertised "Unite 
Against Fascism" events to find nobody else there. In 
other places, the campaigning materials are so poor that 
the impact of an hour or two of leafleting is probably 
negative. 

We must go door to door 

"The changes in the Labour Party, the lack of work¬ 
ing-class representation and the economic crisis 
have all contributed to the growth in support for 
BNP. The trade unions should continue to expose 
the BNP for what they are but we should be cam¬ 
paigning door-to-door rather than staging rallies 
and concerts. Things have become too centralised. 
Unions should be using their political funds to do a 
lot more, sending leaflets out to members is no sub¬ 
stitute for working in communities to take on the 
BNP." 

Nigel Rand — National Union of Teachers activist 

in Nottinghamshire 
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ig the BNP on the 


What we did 
when we got 
BNP leaflets 


The growth of the BNP and the likelihood that they 
will fare well — by the standards of fascist organisations 
of the past — in the coming elections is connected to the 
state of the left and the unions. The final victory of fas¬ 
cism comes at the expense of a totally defeated workers' 
movement and likewise, the ups-and-downs in the for¬ 
tunes of fascism outside of "revolutionary situa- 
tions"corresponds to the state of our movement. Any 
serious attempts at anti-fascism must therefore be linked 
to attempts to renew sections of the labour movement 
and build an organisational scaffold for working class 
politics — wherever the opportunity arises. 

The aftermath of 4 June is likely to provoke a great 
deal of discussion, if not action in the first instance. 
There cannot but be some degree of "thinking 
through"and reassessment on the part of those respon¬ 
sible for or in a position to shift and re-coordinate how 
trade unions — in the first instance — do anti-fascism. 

There will be layers of people on the left who've been 
inactive for some time, who may have been newly reac¬ 
tivated by the economic crises, the Visteon disputes and 
wild-cat actions and who wish to re-assess where anti¬ 
fascism and working class politics more generally is 
going. It's unlikely that those at the helm of official anti¬ 
fascism — the SWP and UAF or the Stalinists-cum-social 
democrats of Searchlight — will allow themselves room 
for serious reflection and renewed action. 

If this sort of "thinking through" does occur, then it's 
the responsibility of socialists to take an initiative, pro¬ 
vide an open and democratic forum for discussion and 
organise those who we can convince into more adequate 


Labour must change 

"A lot of people who voted for Labour feel very dis¬ 
affected and are seeking other parties. The simplistic 
answers that the BNP offer are attractive to them. I 
think the nature of the BNP needs to be exposed, like 
their historical routes in Nazi ideas. Anti-immigra¬ 
tion and anti-Europe ideas have an appeal but peo¬ 
ple don't know what they would mean. How would 
we 'get rid' of immigrants? What would it mean to 
leave Europe? The Labour Party needs to fundamen¬ 
tally review the whole issue of poverty and disad¬ 
vantage. In a very real way, we should align our¬ 
selves with these groups if we don't want the BNP to 
get a greater grip". 

Karen Lewis — Labour Party activist in Nottingham 
anti-fascist campaigning. 

Anti-fascists in Nottingham’ 1 ' are clear that the trade 
unions, political education and political solutions are 
central to defeating the BNP. They have committed 
themselves to calling an open discussion and organising 
meeting in the wake of the elections to hammer out and 
plan an effective anti-fascist campaign with the unions, 
the left and individual activists. They have also commit¬ 
ted themselves to attempting, once more, to shut down 
the BNP's annual "Red, White and Blue" festival, which 
is likely to return to the area in the summer. 

• See boxes — names have been changed to protect 
anti-fascist activists from reprisal attacks. 


By Stuart Jordan 

T his month comrades in East London came 
home to find election material for the British 
National Party had been put through their 
doors. A leaflet was quickly drafted arguing 
that postal workers should refuse to give out BNP 
material on the basis of working class anti-fascism. 

We then took the leaflet down to the Bow delivery 
office to catch the morning shift. There was generally a 
very good response. Many workers have already 
refused to hand out the racists' propaganda on the 
grounds of their agreement, which allows them to refuse 
to hand out what they consider "offensive". 

This action came after postalworkers in Bridgewater 
in the south west, refused to deliver BNP leaflets. At 
Bridgwater, branch chair Dave Chappie gave the follow¬ 
ing speech: 

"For the last few European Elections, between twenty 
and thirty CWU members at Bridgewater Delivery 
Office have refused to deliver the leaflets of the British 
National Party. They have the right to do this because 
Royal Mail and the CWU have agreed a 'Conscience 
Clause' which has the following words: 

"'Whilst it is expected that in most instances delivery 
will be secured by the individual due to undertake the 
particular delivery, local management will deal sympa¬ 
thetically with requests to deviate from this arrange¬ 
ment. Such cases may arise as a result of personal cir¬ 
cumstances or beliefs...' 

"At Bridgwater local managers have previously hon¬ 
oured this agreement and alternative arrangements 
have always been made. 

"For some reason, now. May 2009, local managers are 
breaking the agreement and trying to force CWU mem¬ 
bers to act against their conscience." 

The effect of management's action (and perhaps the 
growing strength of the BNP) has meant that less postal- 
workers refused to deliver the leaflets than in previous 
years. However, the campaign has spread through the 
work of grassroots activists and the example of 
Bridgwater has been repeated across the country. 

All too often, the unions outsource their political work 
with a brand of "resolutionary socialism". They pass 
endless resolutions in under-representative union meet¬ 
ings backing one noble cause after another. Anti-fascist 
work becomes equated with sending a cheque for £500 
to Unite Against Fascism or Searchlight. 

In the real corridors of power, inside the Labour Party, 
the unions outsource tbeir political work to various 
toothless campaign groups. During the 2007 postal- 
workers' pay dispute, the CWU's political officer, Dave 
Ward, resigned from his position on the Labour Party 
National Executive just at the moment when he should 
have stayed to fight. Now, the CWU has outsourced 
much of its work inside the Labour Party to the soft-left 
campaign group. Compass. This "outsourcing" is partly 
responsible for Labour being able to attack us for the last 
12 years. 

This European Election poses a problem for class con¬ 
scious workers: there is no half-decent working class 
party standing south of the Scottish border. A vote 
against the BNP means having to hold your nose and 
vote for New Labour. Establishment anti-fascism (as 
represented by UAF and Hope not Hate) has failed to 
pose a political challenge to the BNP. The left turn up to 
BNP areas with their leaflets like a moral crusade, trying 
to guilt trip people into "not voting Nazi". In the 
attempt to work with mainstream political parties and 
various millionaire celebrities, UAF/HnH (both run by 
socialists) drop their class politics. 

We need an alternative to the pro-capitalist main¬ 
stream parties and the violently anti-working class BNP. 
We need a working class party mobilised around a set of 
democratic demands that represent the interests of our 
class. To get there, we need a new conception of trade 
unionism where we use our collective strength as work¬ 
ers to fight the political battles. We need rank-and-file 
participation in the union structures and a DIY attitude 
that is lacking in most workers’ understanding of trade 
unionism. 

The example of the postalworkers in Bridgwater, East 
London and elsewhere is just a small sign of what might 
be possible if we stand together and use our strength. 

• Stop the BNP! For working-class unity against the 
fascists! Public meeting, 7.30pm, Monday 8 June, the 
Arbour Centre, Shandy Street (Stepney Green tube) 


We need a political platform 

"My participation in the labour movement tells me that the influence of trade unions was far greater in the 
1960s and 1970s. There was an education taking place. Ordinary shop stewards — whatever their academic 
capabilities — on the shop floor, ordinary people who had not risen through formal education, received an edu¬ 
cation in the social structure of society. In the late 1970s the labour movement lost its way, there was no rank- 
and-file education. The main reason the BNP has grown is that the representatives of the working class have 
compromised themselves by not applying a political solution to the problems of society. Jobs aren't guaranteed 
and benefits removed. We see a situation where people with a lot of money get away with cheating. Amongst 
the ranks of people who oppose fascism, there are a cross-section of views. If we are going to challenge the 
BNP's ideas we need a sound platform to challenge them. There are some people who want to take the fight to 
the fascists. They have to be able to take them on. We shouldn't be prim. As an individual I've never had the 
stomach to do this, but those socialists who are prepared to do it are necessary and we should defend them. The 
trade union movement could provide a political solution to the BNP. There are some people on the left who say 
they're the political solution. If you say that Parliament is a farce, you have to say what the alternative is. The 
fascists would love a dictator state. We have to have our own political solution and at the moment that's based 
on parliamentary democracy, so we need a political platform." 

Adam Majors - Shop Steward at Plessey, Beeston from 1970s-1990s, now a Unite activist 
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REVIEW 


CONSTRUCTIVISM 

Art and revolution 


Sacha Ismail reviews the Tate Modern's exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture by Liubov Popova and 
Aleksandr Rodchenko. 

"We must be consciously proud that we live in this 
great new epoch, the epoch of grand undertaking... We 
must break from the past because we do not believe in 
it any more, because its premises are not acceptable, 
and we will create the new ones." Liubov Popova 

T he Russian revolution did not just tranform 
political and economic relations. It penetrated 
all levels of society, including art and culture, 
producing a tremendous blossoming of visual art in 
particular. This exhibition gave a glimpse of that 
transformation. 

After the Bolshevik-led workers' councils took 
power in October 1917, education and culture became 
the responsibility of the "Narkompros", the People's 
Commissariat of Enlightenment, under Anatoly 
Lunacharsky. One aspect of this was a huge expansion 
of popular education, so that by the tenth anniversary 
of the revolution illiteracy had almost disappeared. 

Another was a flourishing of what we might call 
high culture. Museums, studios and so on were taken 
over by the government and new ones set up. And as 
many leading Russian artists rallied to the revolution, 
there was an explosition of the avant-garde. 


Rodchenko photograpy 


This is how the the programme for the exhibition 
describes it: 

"The Russian Revolution was accompanied by a 
remarkable period of artistic experiment known as 
Constructivism, which questioned the fundamental 
properties of art and asked what its place should be in 
a new society. The Constructivists challenged the idea 
of the work of art as a unique commodity, explored 
more collective ways of working, and looked at how 
they could contribute to everyday life through design, 
architecture, industrial production, theatre and film. 

"[Popova and Rodchenko] were pivotal figures in 
the debates and discussions that defined 
Constructivism. Rodchenko, whose wife Varvara 
Stepanova was a major artist in her own right, energet¬ 
ically embraced almost all of its manifestations, from 
advertising to photography and film. Popova's 
achievements in painting, theatre, and graphic and tex¬ 
tile design took place in spite of ill health and tragedy: 
her husband died of typhoid in 1919, and she spent a 
year recuperating from the illness herself. In 1924 she 
and her son both died of scarlet fever. 

"The Constructivists compared the artist to an engi¬ 
neer, arranging materials scientifically and objectively, 
and producing art works as rationally as any other 
manufactured object. This was, in theory, an art that 
transcended gender differences. The equality of the 
sexes was an important Communist principle, and this 
was one of the first periods in history when female 
artists were valued as highly as their male counter¬ 
parts." 

In the first years of revolutionary excitment, art and 
revolution were intertwined, with politically conscious 
artists who saw themselves producing for a mass audi¬ 
ence and who were supported by a revolutionary gov¬ 
ernment. 

"The streets are now our brushes, the squares our 
palettes," proclaimed the poet and playwright 
Vladimir Mayakovsky, summing up the spirit of that 
period. And the painter Kazimir Malevich wrote: "The 
thunder of the October cannons helped to establish the 
innovators and to burn out the old parasites, and to set 
up the new screen of modernity". The quotation from 
Liubova is obviously in the same spirit. 

As well as abstract painting and sculptures, the Tate 
exhibition included a plan for a Moscow street event 
that was supposed to take place to honour the Third 
Congress of the Communist International; footage 
from the "Kino-Pravda" newsreel series which showed 
footage of Lenin as well as Bolsheviks convincing 
women in Central Asia to remove their veils; and a 
mock up of Rodchenko's plans for a model "Workers' 
Club". It also featured posters, stage sets and book cov¬ 
ers (including one for Trotsky's Problems of Everyday 
Life, which is about the social and cultural as well as 
political aspects of creating a new society). 

I saw another exhibition of art from the same period, 
'New Art for a New Era' in 1999, and visited the 


Rodchenko’s mock-up for the cover of the book 
Problems of Everyday Life by Trotsky (1923) 

Tretyakov gallery in Moscow the same year. I was glad 
to be able to repeat the experience. It was doubly inter¬ 
esting because I went to the Tate exhibition with three 
young(ish) workers — one an AWL supporter, one in 
another group and one an unaffiliated socialist — with 
very different views on abstract art. Two of them were 
dismissive of pieces such as Rodchenko's Black on Black 
(pictured) as pretentious rubbish, which led to a lot of 
discussion. 

As is well known, the story of Russian revolutionary 
art does not have a happy ending. The period of bril¬ 
liant artistic experimentation inaugurated by the revo¬ 
lution was crushed by the Stalinists' bureaucratic 
counter-revolution, which was a cultural counter-revo¬ 
lution as well. By 1934, movements like 
Constructivism had been outlawed in favour of the 
sole officially approved style of "Socialist Realism" — 
the grim expression of bureaucratism in art. 

All the more reason to see exhibitions like this one, as 
a reminder of the human freedom and creativity which 
the self-liberating working class is capable of generat¬ 
ing, and inspiration for our struggles now. 


Where We Stand 


T oday one class, the working class, lives by selling 
its labour power to another, the capitalist class, 
which owns the means of production. Society is 
shaped by the capitalists' relentless drive to 
increase their wealth. Capitalism causes poverty, unem¬ 
ployment, the blighting of lives by overwork, imperial¬ 
ism, the destruction of the environment and much else. 

Against the accumulated wealth and power of the capi¬ 
talists, the working class has one weapon: solidarity. 

The Alliance for Workers' Liberty aims to build solidari¬ 
ty through struggle so that the working class can over¬ 
throw capitalism. We want socialist revolution: collective 
ownership of industry and services, workers' control and a 
democracy much fuller than the present system, with elect¬ 
ed representatives recallable at any time and an end to 
bureaucrats' and managers' privileges. 

We fight for the labour movement to break with "social 
partnership" and assert working-class interests militantly 
against the bosses. 


Our priority is to work in the workplaces and trade 
unions, supporting workers' struggles, producing work¬ 
place bulletins, helping organise rank-and-file groups. 

We are also active among students and in many cam¬ 
paigns and alliances. 

We stand for: 

• Independent working-class representation in politics. 

• A workers' government, based on and accountable to 
the labour movement. 

• A workers' charter of trade union rights — to organise, 
to strike, to picket effectively, and to take solidarity action. 

• Taxation of the rich to fund decent public services, 
homes, education and jobs for all. 

• A workers' movement that fights all forms of oppres¬ 
sion. Full equality for women and social provision to free 
women from the burden of housework. Free abortion on 
request. Full equality for lesbian, gay and bisexual people. 
Black and white workers' unity against racism. 

• Open borders. 


• Global solidarity 
against global capital 
— workers every¬ 
where have more in 
common with each 
other than with their 
capitalist or Stalinist 
rulers. 

• Democracy at 
every level of society, 
from the smallest 
workplace or commu¬ 
nity to global social 
organisation. 

• Working-class sol¬ 
idarity in international 
politics: equal rights 

for all nations, against imperialists and predators big and 
small. 

• Maximum left unity in action, and openness in debate. 
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LABOUR AND THE UNIONS 

Keeping our 


options open 


Labour Party-Oxfam meeting “against poverty”. More of this kind of thing? 


In Solidarity 3/151 Sean Matgamna started a discus¬ 
sion on perspectives for the labour movement in the 
economic crisis. We continue the discussion in 
Solidarity with a (personal) reply to Sean's articles by 
Cathy Nugent and a reply to Cathy by Martin 
Thomas. The other articles here are "observations" 
on issues of relevance to the discussion. 

Sean and other comrades have written other arti¬ 
cles on this issue; these, a longer version of the 
Cathy's article and the policy in support of union dis¬ 
affiliation from Labour passed by the current AWL 
National Committee can be found at 
www.workersliberty.org. 

The issue will be debated at the AWL's conference 
on 30-31 May. 

T he positive thing to be said for Sean's articles 
on the Labour-union link is that he has start¬ 
ed a live debate for the AWL. Though com¬ 
rades should consider Sean's arguments 
carefully this is not "bold new thinking about the big 
picture". Sean has given us just one two-sided idea. 
His idea — that in the crisis Labour is a little bit like¬ 
ly, quite likely or very likely to revive within two to 
three years, and that the political campaign of the 
non-affiliated unions are very likely to fare badly as 
a consequence of Labour's new weight in the labour 
movement as a whole, or just because they are not 
very good — is not based on anything more solid 
than quite mechanical speculation about the (undeni¬ 
ably important) force of the economic crisis alone. 

Where others might want to make an assessment of 
the likely effects of that force and hozv much Labour 
might revive by thinking about how "the crisis" will 
interact with the existing labour movement, the emerg¬ 
ing trends in the class struggle and the industrial and 
organisational fault lines in the unions, and then con¬ 
sider past historical experiences — the similarities but 
also the much bigger contrasts — Sean is content to 
stick in some caveats (maybes, maybe nots) to his one 
two-sided idea. But caveats are only meaningful if they 
refer to the kind of paremeters I suggest above and 
below. By stipulating a time period Sean reveals that 
has, in fact, a very strong commitment to the idea of 
Labour reviving significantly. I am much more scepti¬ 
cal. 

There are two things wrong with Sean's articles. 1. 
His reasoning is wrong. 2. He wants us to wait for two 


Can we rebuild the 
Socialist Alliance? 

I hope that comrades don't feel cynical about the 
editorial in the last issue of Solidarity calling for 
a rebuilt Socialist Alliance. 

I spent the week after the paper came out touring 
round the country for meetings on Iraq, and some¬ 
what to my surprise the call seems to have made 
people, at least in and around the AWL, sit up a bit 
and listen. 

In Lambeth, south London, the night before I left, 
activists in the Unison-sponsored anti-cuts cam¬ 
paign were discussing standing "worker-and-ten- 
ant" candidates in next year's local elections. After 
our first Iraq meeting, in Middlesbrough, we took 
part in a discussion about opposing the growth of 
the BNP locally. In both cases, activists felt that the 
Socialist Alliance could have provided a pole of 
attraction and organising centre for such struggles, 
for instance by sponsoring working-class electoral 
candidates — if it had survived. 

In both cases, and in a number of other individual 
conversations during the tour, the call to rebuild 
something like the Socialist Alliance made people 
want to discuss further whether it's possible, and if 
so how to do it. In the midst of the capitalist crisis, 
with widespread working-class disgust against the 
mainstream parties and the growth of the far right, 
this is an urgent necessity. 

We should use the pages of Solidarity to host such 
a discussion 

Sacha Ismail, south London 


or three years (that is, a long time) for his prediction to 
come true... or not. But this ties our hands over issues, 
such as CWU disaffiliation, now. It also stops us from 
being genuinely tactically flexible. 

The parameters for an assessment have to be much 
more concrete and balanced. 

• The political mono-culture of neo-liberalism in the 
bourgeois world, could break up... but not all at once. 
This will affect Labour to a degree... but not all at once. 

• Labour is still a strong political force within the 
working-class movement and, in a different way, the 
working class itself. But how strong can we consider it 
to be when only a minority of organised workers are 
affiliated to Labour, and largely though the medium of 
three highly impermeable, heavily bureaucratised 
unions? 

• Labour is likely to be defeated at the general elec¬ 
tion. After it has finished picking over the causes and 
consequences of its defeat, dealing with defections to 
the Liberals, Tories, Greens, etc. — which will take 
some time — it will be the opposition to a right-wing 
Tory government. 

• Labour will have to buck up and rethink its politi¬ 
cal stance eventually and it will do that irrespective of 
any class struggle pressure from below. 

• At least one political shift in Labour will happen 
within a very short timeframe after a Labour defeat. 
This is the New Leader election. This new Labour 
leader (someone like Alan Johnson or Harriet 
Harman?) is not going donate real extra power to the 
affiliated trade unions within the Labour Party, though 
they might show them more respect — at least while 
the leadership contest is going on. 

• There are some important political differences 
between Labour and the Tories. As the party now man¬ 
aging the crisis it has been obliged to implement new 
forms of heavy-duty state intervention; the Tories 
would have done the same had they had to face that 
responsibility. 

But for Labour, getting used to state intervention, it 
has been all about saving capitalism's bacon and they 
have been careful to ensure that the capitalists stay in 
charge. For Labour's economic policy to transform, 
under pressure of being the party of opposition, into 
commitment to state intervention directed at welfare 
reformism, there would have to be a big political battle 
within Labour, which, of course, if it happened, we 
would be very interested in. 

ON THE OTHER HAND... 

T he recent expenses scandal which has unnerved 
the political class (though they will probably 
recover after a bit of purging) has spread more polit¬ 
ical alienation will be a boost to the far right, smaller 
parties, political abstentionists and within the labour 
movement, to syndicalism. This too is part of the pic¬ 
ture. 


• Extra-Labour trade union and socialist political 
campaigning has been weak and fragmentary in the 
last 10 years. The No2EU campaign, backed by the 
RMT, is a genuine scandal and has set back extra- 
Labour political campaigning — but we should not 
overstate it. Unfortunately, British lefties have a habit 
of ignoring the worst excesses of pseudo-anti imperial¬ 
ism where they don't actively disagree with it. 

• In the crisis, the same external forces that put pres¬ 
sure on Labour will also put push foward extra-Labour 
campaigning. 

• The extra-Labour campaign has not just been the 
work of a few sectarian socialists able to get "pet 
motions" onto the agenda of particular union confer¬ 
ences. These are issues that have been discussed for a 
long time by much wider sections in the union move¬ 
ment. The aspiration for an alternative working class 
party is weak because of the lack of opportunity is 
small. The talk and intention about trade union candi¬ 
dacies however has been very tangible. This is about 
revulsion with New Labour. But it is also about the fact 
that there has been, for a very long time now, little 
practical value in trade unions affiliating to Labour. 

• At the General Election there could be some broad¬ 
ly working class political campaigning — anti-cuts 
campaigns for instance. 

• In the period after the General Election (and 
Labour defeat) for the union leaders already commit¬ 
ted to extra-political campaigning (of some sort) the 
issues posed will become sharper; either they will see 
New Labour as being more useless than they already 
imagined it is and be galvanised or they will put the 
issue aside — until the next election. But they may not 
get the choice: what they do also depends on the class 
struggle. 

All of the above points to instability and confusion 
for a good period of time, where more likely than not 
it will not be possible for Labour to become a clear 
"reformist" pole of attraction, the only conditions 
under which extra-Labour trade union political cam¬ 
paigning is actively destructive to the overall cause of 
working-class political campaigning. Hanging on for 
any lengthy period of time — which two to three years 
is — and for us to do nothing that upsets the scenario 
of significant revival will destructively tie our hands. 

A " cleaner" result for working class political repre¬ 
sentation is still for the affiliated unions to assert them¬ 
selves in Labour. But wanting, wishing and hoping for 
two or three years is not a good basis for a "tactically 
flexible" orientation. 

What I see most of all in Sean's approach is, despite 
the stated commitment to objective analysis and con¬ 
crete historical experience, is a lack of faith (as opposed 
to reasonable scepticism) in any substantial, broadly 
working-class, political project outside of Labour, even 
under new conditions. He talks of the alternative to 

Continued on page 14 
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reclaiming Labour structures as "building up working 
class political representation anew from zero". But it is 
not "zero". To say that it is "zero" is a ridiculous 
refusal to look at the significant fact — that there is a 
social base in the unions for building a political voice 
outside Labour. 

For sure the extra-Labour "party" (I use the word in 
the old-fashioned sense of political stream) is contra¬ 
dictory, politically underdeveloped, and not immedi¬ 
ately positive. The fact that the leaders in the big affili¬ 
ated unions have stifled the aspirations of members 
does not help. They may continue to stifle it for a long 
period. We think that stifling is wrong, we want the 
bureaucrats to stop doing that. We want workers to 
have the space to develop their own political alterna¬ 
tives. For these reasons alone we should be very, very 
wary of "abstaining" in the next two to three years 
from intervening into how an extra-Labour "alterna¬ 
tive" develops. 

CLASS STRUGGLE 

I think I want to discuss where the workers, unions 
and Labour might go from a different angle. It 
seems to me that as the crisis deepens, and as 
unemployment rises, as Labour is defeated and the 
Tories win at the polls, the small new elements of 
class struggle — workers defending jobs or trying to 
moderate the situation of job losses — in the con¬ 
struction industry, on the rail and London 
Underground, within the CWU, in occupations by 
small groups of workers — all that will expand. 

But even if industrial struggles pick up only a tiny 
bit, and it takes a long time for it to pick up, workers 
caught up in the disputes, perhaps very bitter disputes, 
will either want to find some political place to go or 
will fell obliged to reject politics altogether. 

Where the militants go politically, in the short and 
long term, depends on their experience — where they 
start from, what they see on their horizon and how far 
they wish to travel. 

The Labour Party may well be the biggest land mass 
on the horizon of older and younger trade union mem¬ 
bers. (And it strikes me that the outlook of older, more 
conservative trade unionists will dominate.) It does not 
follow that trade unionists will fancy travelling to New 
Labour Land or even a hypothetical Renewed Labour 
Land. They've experienced a lot of bad things about 
this place and the journey itself seems like a bit of a 
risky adventure; the union leaders say that the sharks 
no longer circle the shoreline, but they don't trust their 
union leaders. 

So there will be a lot of unevenness, flux and volatil¬ 
ity in the class struggle. That impacts on labour move¬ 
ment politics too, even at the level of the bureaucracy. 
From the "grass roots" class responses to the new situ¬ 
ation there will be no uncomplicated, unimpeded jour¬ 
neys for militants seeking political answers. 

Why would we lock ourselves into one perspective, 
one strategy and one organisational form for such a 
time of flux? Advocating CWU disaffiliation now, 
clearly linked to a strategy of union-sponsored candi¬ 
dacies, building up working-class political campaigns 
to fight the crisis, is a positive way to relate to what is 
happening right now — a trajectory among union 
members away from Labour — and what is more like¬ 


ly than not to happen in the future — i.e. a continua¬ 
tion of that trajectory. 

If that trajectory goes into reverse or is blocked, or on 
the other hand I've underestimated Flarriet Harman's 
love for her husband, and / or the bureaucracy in the 
affiliated unions make a very significant turn to assert¬ 
ing themselves against the Labour machine in spite of 
their natural temperaments and abilities, if they begin 
to recreate democratic channels in Labour etc., etc, — 
then we can advocate the CWU reaffiliate (or stay affil¬ 
iated) to Labour because it makes experiential, practi¬ 
cal and strategic sense for CWU members and other 
trade union members. 

LABOUR REVIVAL? 

W hat are the "facts on the ground"? In nine years, 
between 1997 and 2006, the affiliated members 
of the Labour Party dropped from 3.2 to 2.6 million. 

• There is no significant already-existing stream of 
"intellectual reformism" in and around Labour. There 
are Guardian journalists, Compass and, slightly to the 
left of Compass, the Labour Representation 
Committee. Middle-class, academic, NGOish, Green 
New Deal environmentalism etc. attracts a certain kind 
of person, true. There are even some interesting ideas 
within the milieu (on inequality for instance). 
However the existing reformism would have to have 
some real grip on fundamental questions — on saving 
jobs and services — for it to grow much beyond its 
deliberately diffuse mushiness. 

• The unions, in membership and organisation, are 
weak. 

• The revolutionary left is very weak, fragmented 
and in large part politically corrupted and outside the 
Labour Party. 

• The structures for political representation have 
been closed down. 

• Many of the other mechanisms, beyond the formal 
structures for policy making, that constitute the 
Labour-union "link", the full relationship, have not 
been properly used for a very long time. The unions 
have very little institutional role within Labour. They 
don't have to be "consulted" on any aspect of policy. 
All they have to do is to hand over the dosh. It is not in 
our interests to "talk up" these relationships. We never 
did it before, why do it now? 

Whatever else you say about Ernest Bevin — his 
class of right-wing union leader did have an institu¬ 
tional role within Labour. Ramsey MacDonald felt 
obliged to consult the TUC over cuts in unemployment 
benefit in 1931. Consequently Bevin was able to help 
provoke a crisis within Labour on that issue. He and 
other unions leaders were necessary to the overall func¬ 
tioning of Labour, not just its financial infrastructure. 

• Individual membership of the Labour Party has 
been very low before, but as one journalist recently put 
it, the CLPs are now "ghost towns". 200 people nation¬ 
ally signing a petition demanding national Labour 
allows local parties to deselect MPs who have abused 
the expenses system is a good thing, but also a sign of 
overall weakness (virtual non-existence) of the activist 
base in Labour. If it is a beginning of a oppositional 
development (it might be) it is not one that inspires 
much energy or commitment from others! 

• Within the affiliated unions there is surely a vast. 


The 

Trotskyists 

From page 19 

They had responded to an advertisement put in Tribune 
by the people publishing Fourth International, calling for 
interested people to join them to re-establish a group. 

Out of this the Grantites got some subsidy and a much 
bigger magazine. Workers’ International Review. They found¬ 
ed a new organisation, the Revolutionary Socialist League 
(RSL), and soon they had a printed paper, Socialist Fight. 
Urey "regrouped" old Trotskyists, among them the found¬ 
ing secretaries of the Socialist Review group, Rhona and 
Ken Tarbuck, and some of the CPers who had briefly 
"fused" with SR in early 1957, like Pat Jordan. 

Differences over Labour Party and economic "perspec¬ 
tives" led the group to fall apart. In a repetition of the RCP 
pattern, a group whose first loyalty was to the 
"International" wanted to try, like the earlier Healyites, to 
organise a broad left in the Labour Party. They would even¬ 
tually hive off to launch The Week. 

Soon Socialist Fight ceased to appear; then it reappeared as 


a very dull duplicated publication. For years the group was 
deep in the doldrums. 

It picked up slowly in the early 1960s. Co-producing 
Young Guard with the Cliff group, it was overshadowed by 
them and gained little, but it began to attracted a trickle of 
young people in the Young Socialists. 

The group started a monthly, Militant, in October 1964, 
managed to sustain it, and began to grow. It was demoted 
to "sympathising" status by the Fourth International in late 
1965. 

The politics of the group, by this time, amounted to a 
weird but internally coherent world view in which 
Stalinism was the inexorably advancing world revolution. 
Its advances were always to be welcomed, but also to be 
criticised: they were a matter of Stalinism answering the 
needs of the "autonomous movement of the productive 
forces". 

They described the Stalinist bureaucracies as effectively 
ruling classes (though they did not call them that), with a 
historic mission to carry through the anti-capitalist revolu¬ 
tion. Later would come the working-class ("political") revo¬ 
lution. They were capable simultaneously of defining 
Stalinism as totalitarian and welcoming its victories. 

A strange "vulgar evolutionism" shaped their outlook on 
the British labour movement too. History was evolving 
towards the triumph in the Labour Party of first a mass 
"centrist" current and then by "the Marxists" — themselves. 
Their operational politics were govened by a commitment 
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hidden detachment of the rank and file and the activist 
layers, away from association with New Labour. 
Political revulsion is only part of it. What is the point 
after all, for most union members as union members, 
of New Labour? The fact that the unions hand over so 
much money and get so shafted must seem very illog¬ 
ical especially to many average, younger, politically- 
aware trade union member. Many older politically- 
aware union members have watched the Labour Party 
get functionally useless over a long period of time; it 
will take a lot more than an Alan Johnson charm offen¬ 
sive to convince them that it can change. 

Can Labour revive given the right set of circum¬ 
stances? Sure. But because the revival will start from 
this very low base, if it happens, and it is likely to take 
longer. It is very much not obvious now, therefore it 
would have to become obvious over time, that Labour is 
the "natural path" or "the path of least resistance" for 
trade unions rousing themselves to oppose the Tories. 

“on a clear day...” 

T wenty odd years ago we had a few members in 
Harrogate. To keep their spirits up they told 
themselves a bad joke. About Harrogate they said, 
"on a clear day you can see the class struggle". They 
were forced to hope for the best in what was, you can 
imagine, a really oppressive situation. After all they 
were on the dole and there was no getting out of 
Harrogate soon. 

We are not forced, as the Harrogate Revolutionaries 
were, to hope for the best. Our job is different and it is 
put rather well by Sean in our pamphlet The Trade 
Union Movement, New Labour, and Working-Class 
Politics: a debate. 

"... speculating about possible prospects is not the 
elaboration of Marxist 'perspectives'. The perspectives 
the AWL elaborates for itself are a different thing 
entirely. 

"The question is: out of these possibilities what can 
we do to facilitate the most favourable developments 
for us?" 

Because Sean puts a long timetable on "wait and see" 
what happens to Labour, even when so much is in flux, 
he is in fact substituting "speculation", what might 
happen for the best in the best of all possible worlds, 
for "perspectives". 

All we can do and all we should do is register all of 
the possibilities and work out what to advocate at any 
given time, as time goes on, what will create the best 
political terrain for the workers. And the disaffiliation 
of the CWU right now could (I stress could ) help create 
a more dynamic fight around political representation 
in general and that in turn could have a positive 
impact on latent struggles within the affiliated unions; 
we would of course also link the political change in the 
CWU to a longer-term perspective of generalised 
working-class fightback against discredited capitalism. 

Our orientation and tactics has to be based on the 
approach that has brought us to where we are now. An 
approach that was very concrete, very exact, weighing 
up current reality as well as what is likely to change, 
recognising that the trajectory of events will be shaped 
by a number of things, not just one or two facts that we 
chose to emphasise and that a shift in orientation will 
be a matter of balancing all of those things up. 


to that "perspective", conceived as a scenario for the future. 

Under the impact of outrage against the Labour govern¬ 
ment, there was a big exodus from the Labour Party in the 
late 1960s of leftists and of other Trotskyists. Tire RSL/ 
Militant inherited the remnant of the Labour Party youth 
movement, controlled it from 1969 for 17 years, and turned 
the YS into their recruiting ground. In the early 1980s, aided 
by a clumsy and miscarried first attempt by the Labour 
Party leadership to purge them, they became a very big 
organisation. 

The "Mandelite" group (The Week, later IMG) around Pat 
Jordan and Ken Coates had split from the RSL around 1960. 
Some of them worked with SR/ IS on both the youth paper 
Young Guard and the International Socialism magazine 
(which was not solely the property of the Cliffites until 
1963). 

In the mid 1960s, following a decision of the International, 
they attempted to create their own broad left of the Labour 
Party, where in fact a broad left did not exist, by publishing 
a duplicated weekly called The Week — a "news digest for 
socialism" — which had the programme and policies that a 
Labour reformist left would have had if one existed. 

That was the situation on the British left that led to the 
emergence of Workers' Fight, forerunner of AWL, in 1966- 
7. Class struggle was beginning to rise, and heading 
towards the biggest battles in Britain for many decades, in 
conditions where there was no effective revolutionary 
organisation. 
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“Extra-Labour” party in next years is a phantom 


By Martin Thomas 

S ean Matgamna's article in Solidarity 3/151 
argued: • "Prospects have, maybe, changed as 
a result of the slump, the radical discrediting 
of New Labour, and the opening up again of 
a clear political gap between the Tories and Labour". 

• The union-Labour link has survived the New 
Labour period (bar the FBU and the RMT), and since 
the unions and the Labour Party will soon be in oppo¬ 
sition to a right-wing Tory government, there will be 
no radical break-up of the link for the calculable peri¬ 
od ahead. 

• In a year or so "working-class people [will be] fac¬ 
ing an onslaught from the new [very right-wing] Tory 
government... [They] will look for organised means to 
protest and resist and — the activist left outside the 
Labour Party still being weak — may turn in some 
numbers to the unions and Labour..." 

• Thus "the proposals for a revival within... the 
moribund and occluded channels... of the Labour Party 
[are better]". 

• At the CWU conference in June (for example) we 
should advise those who want CWU to disaffiliate 
from the Labour Party to "wait" on that "until we see 
how things shape up with the big unions and the 
Labour 'base' after the general election". "If the possi¬ 
bility exists [relatively soon] of reclaiming the Labour 
structures, or sections of them, from the New Labour 
hijackers", then it is better for CWU to be in there. 

In response, Cathy goes all round the houses. She 
makes much of how "flexible" we should be. But in a 
vote on union disaffiliation, we have to answer yes or 
no. Given that unions are slow-moving bodies, the yes 
or no is for a while. 

Neither disaffiliation nor continuing affiliation does 
much "statically". A decision depends on an estimate 
of prospects and possibilities along one route or the 
other in the next two or three years. It has to. 

Cathy's "flexibility" is a trick argument. She is not at 
all open-minded, reserving judgement. She wants the 
CWU to disaffiliate. That conclusion implies certain 
prior assumptions. 

Cathy's very definitely "inflexible" and "closed- 
minded" assumption is fhat we should bank on the 
prospect of "the extra-Labour party", "the extra- 
Labour campaign", "extra-Labour trade-union political 
campaigning", a "substantial broadly working-class 
political project outside of Labour". 

She does not deny, in general, that "moribund 
Labour" may revive. She is aware of the history of 
apparently long-dead or near-dead "bourgeois work¬ 
ers' parties" reviving under a variety of new pressures. 
So she writes: "Labour [can] revive given the right set 
of circumstances". Her case is that revival will happen 
only after a long time, and in the short term "the trajecto¬ 
ry among union members [will be] away from 
Labour". 

She takes her stand on dogmatic commitment to the 
idea that, though Labour can revive, and we should 
keep that in mind, she is absolutely sure it will not hap- 


By Martin Thomas 

T he No2EU slate, initiated by people from the 
Communist Party of Britain (Morning Star), is 
running a slate in every one of the eleven regions in 
England, Wales, and Scotland for the Euro-elections 
on 4 June. 

The first surprising thing about the list of 69 candi¬ 
dates is how few it has from the rail union RMT, whose 
Executive voted to contribute £45,000 to the campaign. 
The 69 include only eight current RMT activists, plus 
one retired one. Of the eleven lists, only two are head¬ 
ed by RMT people. 

People who have backed No2EU on the grounds that 
it is "a major trade union making a political initiative" 
are not seeing the enterprise as a whole. The bulk of 
RMT activists have little to do with No2EU. 

Other regional lists are mostly headed by people in 


pen for a few years. Conceding the gist of Sean's argu¬ 
ment, she demonstrates her "flexibility" by an absolute 
dogmatism towards the least calculable element n the 
picture which Sean draws and which she broadly 
accepts — the time-frame of union-Labour revival. 

Swallowing the ugly big camel of an idea that 
Labour can revive as a (bourgeois) working-class force, 
she gags at the gnat that a revival may be a relatively 
quick result of union-Labour opposition to the coming 
Tory government. 

The bad smell surrounding New Labour will surely 
slow any revival. But the combined pressures of the 
next two or three years will push towards revival 
(what better "set of circumstances" does Cathy think 
will bring the revival many years later?); within those 
two or three years we should be able to see whether 
revival is happening (slowly or fast); and there is no 
quick "bypass to the masses" to go round that. 

Sean's argument that Labour revival may come was 
based on clearly defined elements in the situation — 
slump, Tory/Labour policy differentiation, heavy 
Labour defeat, a right-wing Tory government — 
whose interaction will work in favour of revival. Cathy 
accepts that Labour will revive at some point in the 
future — at a point whenthe specific reasons Sean gave 
for believing that revival may come have already failed 
to produce it. 

Dismissing Sean's reasons for thinking revival possi¬ 
ble, she offers no reasons of her own to explain the 
future revival. Or rather she does, implicitly: she sug¬ 
gests there will be a slow, incremental Labour revival 
(irrespective of what the union-Labour bloc does in 
response to the Tories in 2010-11? Implicitly, she says 
"yes", irrespective of that). 


or close to the Socialist Party (four of them), or Morning 
Star people (three of them). 

The website of George Galloway's rump "Respect” 
organisation reports that "Southwark Respect has 
decided to support No2EU in the Euro Elections in 
London", suggesting that other Respect branches think 
different. Respect's national secretary, Nick Wrack, has 
bottom place on the No2EU list of candidates for 
London. 

The basic problem with No2EU remains its politics: 
diverting all blame for the capitalist crisis onto 
"Europe" rather than capital, and opposing "the so- 
called freedom of movement of labour" in the EU. 

RMT general secretary Bob Crow, who is "convenor" 
of No2EU, says that the alliance will disband after 4 
June. It will leave a sour after-taste, a negative rather 
than a positive influence on future trade-union initia¬ 
tives in politics. 


So, not only does Cathy accept Sean's basic idea that, 
despite everything. Labour can revive: she sees the 
revival process as starting from 2010 onwards. Only, 
she is sure in advance that it will revive very, very slow¬ 
ly, and the initial movement will continue to be Labour 
decline. This is trifling with the issue! 

Cathy "inflexibly" rules out union-Labour revival in 
an assayable future, and bets the farm instead on a 
"substantial broadly working-class political project 
outside of Labour" able to be "the 'natural path' or 'the 
path of least resistance' for trade unions rousing them¬ 
selves to oppose the Tories", a "political place to go" of 
sufficiently broad catchment to command the work¬ 
ing-class scene in the next few years. 

Sean wrote: "AWL will be running Jill Mountford as 
a... candidate against Labour... in the 2010 general elec¬ 
tion, and we... call for the maximum coordination and 
mobilisation of socialists to run as broad a spread of 
[socialist] candidates as possible". Sean's and my ori¬ 
entation does not hinder such "extra-Labour" AWL 
activity as is realistic. However, Cathy's orientation 
does rule out CWU leverage in a union-Labour revival 
within the next two or three years. 

Realistic "extra-Labour" AWL activity — even on the 
scale, much larger than today, that we could be in at 
the peak of the Socialist Alliance in 2001, or in the hey¬ 
day of the SSP — does not "dispose" of the Labour 
Party question. The weight of the Labour Party in the 
labour movement, and the "spontaneous Labourism" 
in the British working class (even if much of it today is 
Labourism of "Labourites" who are disgusted with the 
Labour Party), remain as problems to crack open. 

Are we fainthearts? With sufficient effort, could 
AWL rally broad forces for a "political project" of such 
substantial scale to marginalise Labour for the next few 
years? That would require AWL very quickly to 
become maybe a thousand times bigger than we are 
today. On all historical experience, even in the most 
favourable conditions that can not happen just by us 
growing linearly while Labour stays still. It would 
require a prior general revival, and splits, in the labour 
movement. 

Does Cathy think some political group other than 
AWL will pull together the "substantial political proj¬ 
ect" in these next two or three years? SWP? Socialist 
Party? I'm sure she doesn't. So we are left with the sce¬ 
nario that this "political project", big enough to com¬ 
mand centre-stage in the working class, will come 
together without any political core at all? RMT and a 
disaffiliated CWU will do it by themselves? It defies 
logic and historic precedent that a couple of sectional 
unions, as unions, should initiate a viable political 
party, or party-type "project". Unions by their nature 
are organised differently. 

To get support from RMT (or CWU branches, as has 
been done often without CWU disaffiliating) for social¬ 
ist candidates is good. But it is of a different order of 
things to bank on Cathy's stage-commanding "sub¬ 
stantial political project". 

Cathy enables herself to bank on fantasy by political 
mislabelling. "Extra-Labour" is not a "party" defini¬ 
tion! By disaffiliating from Labour, FBU did not 
become more advanced politically. Nor would CWU. 

There is no “extra-Labour party". There is an old- 
Labourite "party", using the word "party", as Cathy 
does, "in the old-fashioned sense of political stream", 
but it is very diffuse and passive. 

Although most of its adherents are scattered outside 
the Labour Party, its known leaders and relatively con¬ 
centrated bodies of people are inside. If new pressures 
revive it, people are more likely to orient (mainly) to 
the union-Labour structures (especially when those 
structures are seen to stand as the big opposition, albeit 
hypocritical and weak opposition, to a new right-wing 
Tory government) than to some notional new "political 
project". 

It is galling to admit that we have failed to split any 
large part of Labour's base away to our politics over 
the 12 years of New Labour rule. It will be galling to 
see "re-branded" New Labourites strutting as the big 
opposition to Tory cuts. Only the AWL — as an organ¬ 
isation with clear politics, but able to move with a "tac¬ 
tical" sense of real terrain — not a phantom "substan¬ 
tial" "extra-Labour party", can serve us as an instru¬ 
ment to fight the Labourite demagogues in the new 
conditions. 


RMT low-profile in No2EU 
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MISUNDERSTANDINGS, MISREPRESENTATIONS AND LIES ABOUT THE AWL! PART 4 


Overview of the Trotskyists, 1940s-1960s 


In part 4 of his on series "Misunderstandings, misrepre¬ 
sentations, and lies about the AWL" Sean Matgamna 
gives an overview of the Trotskyist movement from the 
1940s to the 1960s 

Where does AWL come from? 

e started as Workers' Fight, a group that 
emerged in 1966-7 as a response to the crisis of 
the British and international Trotskyist move¬ 
ment. In Britain then there were four main 
revolutionary left groupings. 

• The Socialist Labour League was far and away the 
biggest and most active. (It would later rename itself WRP, 
degenerate hugely, and collapse altogether in 1985). 

• The RSL (Militant; today the Socialist Party and 
Socialist Appeal) was much smaller, and a great deal less 
active and less ambitious than the SLL. 

• IS (today SWP) was growing, but in terms of activity 
and "presence" was not much "bigger" than Militant, and 
very much less than the SLL. Like the SLL and RSL, it had 
come out of the 1940s "orthodox Trotskyist" current, 
WIL/RCP, which broke up in 1947-50. 

• The fourth grouping was The Week, the future IMG 
(today ISG, a small group within George Galloway's 
"Respect"). It had had a faltering existence of sorts since 
the end of the 1950s, initially as a sub-grouping with pri¬ 
mary loyalty to the Pablo-Mandel International within 
Militant/ RSL, who were affiliated to that International 
from 1956 to 1965. There were a number of other very 
small groups. 

What was wrong with those four groupings? 

In order to understand the genesis of Workers' Fight you 
have to know something about those four organisations 
which dominated revolutionary politics in Britain and 
whose organisational and political ancestors had done so 
for a quarter-century before Workers' Fight was founded. 

What had the four in common? 

• Roots in the "orthodox" post-Trotsky Trotskyist 
movement of the 1940s. 

• Theories and positions that were at variance with both 
common and dialectical sense, such as, for most of them, 
the idea that Russia was a "workers' state". Their theories 
therefore needed a certain amount of artificial help, organ¬ 
isational help, to remain in place. This was true of the odd 
one out, Tony Cliff's IS, with its distinctive dogma of 
"bureaucratic state capitalism", too. 

• Until the SLL started to proclaim that it could quickly 
build a mass independent revolutionary movement, ail 
four groups had been very much in the Labour Party. They 
had grounded their idea of the movement of the working 
class towards revolutionary socialism in notions of the 
future evolution of the Labour Party. They had all in the 
1950s been very much crushed under the weight of post- 
1945 Labour hegemony. All the groups (until the SLL quit 
in 1964-5) were heavily involved in the Labour Party's 
Young Socialists. 

• All the groups, partially excepting the proto-IMG ( The 
Week), were dominated overmuch by a central leadership. 
This was as true in IS as it was in the SLL with its "strong 
apparatus", which IS then lacked. It worked differently in 
IS, but it "worked" there too, as an at that stage seemingly 
benign cult of Tony Cliff. 

• With the exception of IS, they were were mono-fac¬ 
tional cliquist-led organisations: certain political positions 
were enthroned, and changes or modification of position 
had to come, when they came, from certain people who 
brooked little or no opposition. 

• All the groups — with the exception in part, perhaps, 
of the Pablo-Mandel people — were "economistic". They 
looked to industrial action to bring with it political change. 
Again, this trait varied greatly in its weight and force from 
group to group and from time to time. By the mid-60s, IS 
had reached such a level of "economism" that functional¬ 
ly it was unable to distinguish between industrial militan¬ 
cy and political awareness. 

• The groups had been heavily working-class in compo¬ 
sition, though this had already changed and would change 
a great deal further by the mid-60s. IS was here the excep¬ 
tion: its political ethos and leadership were upper "mid¬ 
dle-class". 

• In terms of major political issues, the groups tended to 
move in a loose convoy, to operate a moving consensus. 

All the groups of the 1960s originated from what had been 
a unified Trotskyist movement in the 1940s, called the 
WIL to 1944 and the RCP in 1944-9. Wltat were the prob¬ 
lems of the RCP, and how did it come to break up? 


T he political world after World War Two changed every¬ 
thing that had allowed the WIL/RCP to grow quite 
impressively during the war, when it was the militant rev¬ 
olutionary organisation, and the Russia-supporting 
Communist Party was to the right of the Labour Party 
leaders, fiercely denouncing strikes and strikers. 

Labour was in power. It was carrying out serious 
reforms, and measures that were experienced by the work¬ 
ers involved as serious reforms, for example the nationali¬ 
sation (state-capitalist, not socialist) of bankrupt and mori¬ 
bund industries such as coal and the railways. 

In Europe a gigantic Russian Stalinist empire had been 
won during the war and consolidated after it, reaching as 
far as a hundred miles west of Berlin. Stalinism was win¬ 
ning victories in China and Vietnam. The Communist 
Party in Britain was now an oppositional force, and with 
prestige much enhanced by the Stalinist gains. 

The RCP was no longer, so to speak, the only revolution¬ 
ary game in town. Most important, though, was the theo¬ 
retical and political disarming of the Trotskyists. 

During World War Two the WIL/RCP had pretended, 
following the SWP-USA, that the raping and pillaging 
army of Stalin was "really" still the "Red Army of Leon 
Trotsky". That might have been "smart" politics in the 
wartime world in which the "Red" Army, fighting the 
German-Nazi enemy, was immensely popular, and "Uncle 
Joe" (Stalin, the other Hitler or near-Hifler) was popular 
too. But the pretence was poisonous nonsense, and utterly 
disorienting. 

The Trotskyists' "perspectives" for what would occur 
during the war and follow from it had proved false. They 
expected Russian Stalinism to fall and, in the war, be 
replaced either by bourgeois counter-revolution or by a 
new working-class revolution ("political revolution"). 

In fact, Stalinism had survived and spread. In terms of 
what seemed to be fundamental things — overthrowing 
capitalism — the Stalinists were revolutionaries. They had 
an enormous dominance in the affairs of the working class 
in Western Europe. In France and Italy they seemed on the 
verge of taking power: they were in coalition governments 
in those countries until 1947. 

The Stalinists had created, in many countries, as much 
(nationalised property, etc.) as, according to the "degener¬ 
ated workers' state" theory of the "orthodox" Trotskyists, 
"remained of the Russian revolution" under the ice-cap of 
totalitarian Stalinism 

The "degenerated and deformed workers' state", 
"orthodox", Trotskyists would take refuge from the issues 
in denunciation of the French and Italian Communist 
Parties because, in deference to Russian wartime and 
immediate post-war policies, they had not taken power 
after World War Two. They found "evidence" that Mao 
had not "really wanted to take power", and that in 1946 
and after the Chinese Stalinists had merely defended 
themselves against the assaults of Chiang Kai Shek. 

But fundamentally, as against the enormous facts of 
Stalinist gains here, the Trotskyists were marginalised crit¬ 
ics. In many countries, during and after the war, they were 
people who could be casually murdered by the Stalinists 
as they advanced. At best the Trotskyists offered a demo¬ 
cratic working-class criticism of the Stalinist states. The 
Stalinist had immense accomplished facts to build on. 

The Trotskyists had expected that during the war bour¬ 
geois democracy would be quickly destroyed in Britain 


and the USA, and on the basis of that expectation dis¬ 
missed the difference between the democratic imperi¬ 
alisms and the fascists as being of no serious-term signifi¬ 
cance or importance to the orientation of the Trotskyists. 

Trotsky had begun to offset that schematism in the "pro¬ 
letarian military policy", a programme of working-class 
measures focused on beating the Nazis, but only begun. 
(Trotsky initiated that policy, and Cannon developed it, 
often using arguments that were not very well thought- 
out. Shachfman demolished much of Cannon's argument, 
without in my view thereby settling the question: that 
there was a difference between bourgeois democracy and 
fascism, and a difference involving life or death for the 
labour movement). 

With their "proletarian military policy", the WIL/ RCP 
criticised the British ruling class as being unable to beat the 
Nazis or "secretly", some of them, unwilling to do that. 

The difference between the "proletarian military policy" 
and "revolutionary defencism" is, to the writer's eyes, 
very hard to find. I think they were broadly correct in their 
policy. But it helped disorient their politics after the war, 
when the British and US ruling classes had indeed defeat¬ 
ed Nazism and established bourgeois democracy in 
Western Europe. 

THE SLL 

The SLL was the biggest group in the 1960s. Where did it 
come from? 

he SLL had begun as a minority, led by Gerry Healy and 
John Lawrence, in the RCP. They operated in the RCP as 
the British supporters of the international leadership of the 
"Fourth International", reorganised after World War Two 
as more or less a mono-tendency organisation. Essentially 
they were a British "branch dealership" of the international 
leadership's politics. They had different from the majority 
of the RCP on a number of points. 

They resisted the policy which the RCP leaders pio¬ 
neered in the Fourth International in the mid and late 
1940s of defining Russia's new empire in Eastern Europe 
as "deformed workers' states". The "theorising" on 
Eastern Europe which the Healy group shaped with the 
Mandel-Pablo Fourth International and the SWP-USA was 
indeed lamentable, and it contained the seed of its own 
inversion after summer 1948. But the impulse to resist the 
conclusion that expanding Stalinist totalitarianism was a 
first stage in the working-class world revolution was 
healthy. 

From 1945 the Healy group advocated the liquidation of 
the RCP as a public organisation and the full entry of the 
Trotskyists into the Labour Party. (The RCP leadership 
wanted to continue the WIL policy during World War 
Two, when, while still having a few people in the Labour 
Party and campaigning for a Labour government, the WIL 
builf itself essentially from industrial militancy). 

The Healy group denounced the "cliquism" of the RCP 
leadership — the shaping of political positions not accord¬ 
ing to the strict Marxist rule of political objectivity but by 
personal friendships and habits of mutual accommodation 
in the leading RCP group around Jock Haston, Ted Grant, 
and Millie Lee. Some such mutual accommodation and 
mutual valuing of each other is necessary to any team, but 
only within limits. The Healy group was to benefit greatly 
by the public exhibition of how far beyond legitimate 
necessity that trait existed in the RCP leadership when the 
RCP collapsed in 1949. 

Once all the Trotskyists were in the Labour Party (after 
1949), a central difference between the others and the SLL 
(then called "The Club") was whether the Trotskyists 
should confine themselves to general propaganda there, 
adapted to Labour Party conditions and Labour Party 
moods and with an eye to not getting banned from Labour 
Party membership; or also try to organise the broader 
Labour Party left on specific limited issues. 

That difference in turn raised larger questions, because 
the broader left in the Labour Party was heavily infested 
with Stalinism of varying intensity and pervasiveness. 

From the start the Healy-Lawrence group had advocat¬ 
ed entry into the Labour Party as a way to link up with 
broader groups of leftists. They did that consistently and 
with some success, thereby preparing some of the ground 
for the qualitative breakthrough the organisation achieved 
when the Communist Party went into crisis in 1956-7. 
Some of the CPers then had some prior awareness of the 
"The Club" through its activity in calling conferences and 
so on; that helped "The Club". 

The other groups rejected the Healy-Lawrence perspec¬ 
tive. They only joined the Labour Party when the RCP col- 
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lapsed. They could still see no merit in the work the Healy 
group tried to do. They tried to continue inside the Labour 
Party as propagandists. The IS group (then called Socialist 
Review) would shift rather spectacularly on this, but not 
until 1953-4. 

Isn't the Healy group famous for having had a very harsh 
and brutal regime? 

Yes. The weight of its "leadership" and of the character 
of the person at its centre, Gerry Healy, was offset up to a 
point by the resistance, weighf, education, and accepted 
norms of the cadres of the organisation and of the organi¬ 
sation's democratic process. At first, and into the 1960s, 
they exerted a restraining influence on Healy. 

Elements of the notorious Healy regime can be found 
earlier than 1950, for instance in the group's subordination 
of politics to existing organisational affiliations in its quick 
jumping into line with the Fourth International line when 
it changed on issues such as defining the new Stalinist 
states. But the regime took its real, characteristic shape 
when the elements of the RCP "reunified" in the Labour 
Party, from mid 1949. 

What happened, specifically, in 1950, to divide the 
Trotskyists into three rival groups? 

In 1949 the RCP majority decided to join the Labour 
Party, and the Trotskyists were "reunified" inside the 
Labour Party. 

The internally-balancing, "Bonapartist" character of the 
leadership of the Healy group was perhaps rooted in the 
exigencies and problems of that "unification". 

There were still more members in the RCP segment than 
in the Healy segment of the organisation. Politically, none 
of the differences in the RCP had gone away — not even, 
in some all-shaping respects, the Labour Party questions. 
The RCP majority had collapsed into the Labour Party, 
most of them thinking it a misfortune that they were 
reduced to that; the "Club" had joined the Labour Party to 
do work there, and worked at organising a periphery 
around themselves on limited politics. 

Under the terms of reorganisation for the first period 
after the 1949 reunification, up to the holding of the first 
"reunified" conference, the Healy group, the minority, 
would have a majority in the leading bodies of the "reuni¬ 
fied" Trotskyists. It was their "tactic" — entry into the 
Labour Party to work there — that was being worked, and 
it followed (hat they should not relinquish control of that 
work to the RCP majority who had fought it for four or 
five years and were "refugees" in the Labour Party rather 
than infiltrated "soldiers" there to organise and fight the 
Establishment. 

Odd though the "minority rule" provision was, the 
prime anomaly was not in that, but in the "reunification" 
of the segments of the RCP in conditions where the major¬ 
ity had not voluntarily come to agree with the perspective 
of organising in the Labour Party. The majority would 
have conducted the work of the organisation on a different 
approach, that of mere "internal" general propagandists in 
the Labour Party. That is how they conducted themselves 
after they separated from "The Club" — the proto- 
Militant/ Socialist Party/ Socialist Appeal, until well into 
the 1960s. 

It was an untenable reunification that would not have 
occurred had not the RCP collapsed. Its central leaders, 
Jock Haston and his partner Millie Lee, deserted the move¬ 
ment. Having opposed Labour Party work for years, 
Haston now joined the Labour Party as a new-hatched 
reformist, and still rejecting organised Trotskyist work 
there. Others such as Roy Tearse, the RCP's industrial 
organiser, did the same. The main remaining RCP organ¬ 
iser, Bill Hunter, went over politically to Healyism after 
the reunification. 

The "minority rule" was the first stop-gap consequence 
of the untenability of the reunification. The second was 
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that the Healyites rampaged through the group, expelling 
former RCP majorityites left, right, and centre. 

In that way two distinct currents separated from "The 
Club" — the Cliff group (today's SWP) and the Grant- 
Deane group (later Militant, Socialist Party, Socialist 
Appeal). 

Couldn't the Trotskyist unity have been maintained if 
Healy had been easier-going? 

fashion in the historiography of that forming period — 
the dominant school, I think — 
has been created by people who sympathise with Haston 
and his friends, or, most of them, loathe the Healy organi¬ 
sation because they know its subsequent degeneration. 
They say that the reunified Trotskyist group in 1949 was 
"undemocratic" in its minority-rule provision, and then in 
the deliberate breaking-up of the majority in the reunified 
organisation so as to ensure control for the leaders of "The 
Club". 

The problem with this "unity"-worshipping is that it is 
apolitical. The organisation existed for a political purpose. 
"Unity" was good or bad according to what the political 
consequences were. It was not some unconditional "good 
thing", "outside of politics". 

The idea that the Healy group should have meekly 
returned to being the paralysed minority that they had 
been for the three years before the two RCP tendencies 
separated "amicably", under the aegis of the international 
leadership, puts politics, and what the organisation would 
do, second to "unity" and formal majorities within an enti¬ 
ty — the reunified Trotskyists in the Labour Party — 
whose political viability had already been denied in the 
1947 separation. 

Whether or not the leaders of "The Club" and their inter¬ 
national co-thinkers and "managers" (the Fourth 
International, the SWP-USA) had had a prior intention of 
"carving up" the RCP majority, the logic of the situation 
decreed that either the Healy group would put the con¬ 
duct of their Labour Party work in the hands of people 
who did not agree with them, or that the reunification 
would collapse one way or another. 

The collapse took the form of often arbitrary expulsions 
of individuals from the numerical majority, and even the 
expulsion of those who voted against expelling others. 

The "state of siege" regime of Healy emerged in that 
period, and for those political reasons. Elements who 
would otherwise been able to coexist in one party (even 
the "state-capitalists") and coexist on the broad basis of 
ideas they had in common were scattered because the 
Healy group was — and, in the circumstances, necessarily 
so — defined by its tactic of Labour Party work. It was also 
an extension into Britain of the mono-factional nature of 
the Fourth International reorganised after the World War 
by the "Cannonite" "orthodox" Trotskyists. 

These events shaped the left for decades. 

What was the Healy group like in its politics? 

he Healy group went through a number of distinct 
phases, which broadly coincided with the different 
names under which it was known: "The Club" from 1947 to 
1957; the Newsletter group from 1957 to 1959; the Socialist 
Labour League from 1959 to November 1973; the Workers' 
Revolutionary Party from 1973 to its implosion in 1985. 

In the period of "The Club" it worked to organise a 
broad left around the paper Socialist Outlook, which it 
began in December 1948, at first as a Labour Party month¬ 
ly, and then a weekly up until it was banned by the Labour 
Party in July 1954 and ceased publication after the Labour 
Party conference in October 1954 upheld the ban. Around 
Socialist Outlook it organised occasional broad conferences. 

Its politics in this period went through three distinct 
phases. 

From 1948 to June-July 1950 (the start of the Korean war) 
its politics did not differ from those of the RCP. It focused 
on workers' control as a counter to Labour's reformist 
nationalisations. It was very critical of the Stalinists. 

At the start Healy was to the left of the Haston-Grant 
segment of the RCP, who were pioneers of the "deformed 


workers' state" theory. In June 1948, Tito, the Yugoslav 
Stalinist leader, fell out with the Russian Stalinists, and the 
Yugoslav Communist Party began to criticise the Russian 
system. The Fourth International, within a few days, 
switched from defining Yugoslavia as a state-capitalist 
police state to increasingly uncritical adulation of it as a 
working-class or "socialist" state. It was the first of a series 
of such relationships with revolutionary Stalinist bureau¬ 
cracies (Vietnam, Cuba). 

The Healyites used the Tito-Stalin split to undercut the 
Communist Party. They organised work groups to go and 
help building roads in Yugoslavia. This was a sort of "crit¬ 
ical support" that would become familiar, "critical sup¬ 
port" whose real premise was the abandonment of all fun¬ 
damental criticism, a form of political self-disarming. The 
Healyites would develop it all the way through to the 
same "support" for Gaddafi's Libya, Saddam's Iraq, and 
the PLO. 

But at the start the Healyites were not different in gener¬ 
al politics from the RCP majority, or if anything to their 
left. 

The second period is the Korean war, June-July 1950 to 
late 1953. This period is usually what is talked of when 
people describe the politics of "The Club". 

Korea marked a culmination of the conflict after World 
War Two between the USA and Russia. North Korea 
invaded the South. The USA (and Britain, Australia, 
Turkey, and others), under the banner of the United 
Nations, landed troops to stop the invaders. A full-scale 
war of attrition developed. When the North Koreans were 
facing decisive defeat, Stalinist China sent in troops to 
back them (December 1951). The war of attrition went on 
for two and a half years, until after Stalin's death his suc¬ 
cessors quickly negotiated peace. 

On the Stalinist side, this was a "proxy war", with 
Russia as financier and arms-supplier of the Stalinist forces 
in Korea. The outbreak of a full-scale world war was a seri¬ 
ous possibility. 

The Fourth International jumped to back North Korea 
and the Stalinist bloc. It took James P Cannon and the 
SWP-USA a number of weeks to decide on their line. They 
swung to back North Korea by way of banishing any 
acknowledgement of what Stalinism meant to those living 
under it, in Korea as elsewhere: they renamed Korean 
Stalinism as "the Korean Revolution", part of the 
"Colonial Revolution". 

That impermissibly abstract approach turned the Fourth 
International into a close satellite, albeit sometimes a criti¬ 
cal one, of the Russian-led bloc. Socialist Outlook lurched 
after the Fourth International, backing North Korea, 
China, and Russia. It turned itself into a de facto propagan¬ 
da agency for the Stalinist bloc. 

Socialist Outlook did criticise Stalinism, and differentiate 
from the Stalinists, for example on the East European 
purge trials of 1949-52 and the rampaging Stalinist anti¬ 
semitism (dressed as "anti-Zionism") that went with them. 
But all in all it was not remotely adequate from a revolu¬ 
tionary-socialist working-class point of view, i.e. the dom¬ 
inant private view of the members of "The Club". 

The previous focus for Socialist Outlook's "pro-Stalinist" 
leanings, Tito's Yugoslavia, backed the United Nations in 
Korea. Indeed, in the early 1950s, the Yugoslav Stalinists 
would criticise the Trotskyist movement for being too pro- 
Russian! 

Then Healy took one side in an international split among 
the Trotskyists, in 1953. What was that about? 

The Pablo group controlled the "Fourth International" 
and, in the late 1940s and early 50s, began to work through 
and systematise the logic of their orientation to "progres¬ 
sive" Stalinism. For instant, it developed the view that the 
Trotskyist groups in France and Italy should liquidate 
themselves and go deep underground (there was no other 
way to go) into the big Communist Parties there. James P 
Cannon and the SWP-USA and others began to pull back, 
piecemeal and partially, from the logic of the positions 
which they had shared with Pablo at the Fourth 
International's Third World Congress in August- 
September 1951. 

In November 1953 Cannon issued a round condemna¬ 
tion, episcopal or papal style, of what he called "Pablo 
revisionism", restating the basic Trotskyist view of 
Stalinism, and there was a split. 

The problem was if Pablo was "revisionist", then so also 
was the whole post-Trotsky "orthodox" Trotskyist cur¬ 
rent. The current rested on an incoherent amalgamation of 
Trotsky's Trotskyism and ideas typical of the "Right 
Communist" oppositionists of the 1930s, people like 
Heinrich Brandler who were critical of Stalinism but did 
not take a revolutionary working-class position against it. 
The best-known exponent of the "Brandlerite" views was 
Isaac Deutscher, who had been a Trotskyist from 1932 to 
1940. 

The "orthodox" Trotskyists had Trotsky's programme 
for Russia and the satellite states, advocating working- 
class overthrow of the bureaucrats; and the Brandler pro¬ 
gramme (reform, not anti-Stalinist revolution) for 
Yugoslavia, China, and in the future Vietnam, etc. 

From the 1953 split two groups emerged: the 
"International Committee of the Fourth International", led 
by Cannon and including groups in Britain, France, and 
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Argentina; and the "International Secretariat of the Fourth 
International", led by Pablo and Mandel. 

The Cannonites called themselves "orthodox 
Trotskyists" (as distinct from the "Pablo revisionists"). 
That was "orthodox Trotskyism Mark 2", a subsection of 
the general post-Trotsky "orthodox Trotskyism". 

The "Orthodox Mark 2" side recoiled against the logic 
(or, anyway, a plausible logical development, made by 
Pablo) of the ideas they shared with the "Pabloites". 
Logically, they should at that point have reviewed the 
issues of the 13 years since the emergence of two distinct 
strands within "Trotskyism", the "orthodox" and the 
"heterodox" led by Max Shachtman and others. In fact 
they did not even repudiate the politics of the 1951 World 
Congress — the "founding conference" of all subsequent 
"orthodox Trotskyist" groups — on which Pablo tried to 
build. They repudiated only Pablo's and Mandel's devel¬ 
opment of those politics. 

The "Orthodox Mark 2" accused the Pablo-Mandel 
group of not backing the East German workers' rising of 
June-July 1953. 

Their recoil led the SWP-USA to flirt for a while with 
the idea that Mao's China was "state-capitalist", publish¬ 
ing a couple of pieces on the role of "statification" in the 
modern world. (There was a small tendency in the SWP- 
USA which held that the USSR, too, was "state-capital¬ 
ist"). But the SWP-USA stopped the "re-examination" 
very soon (less than a year) after the split, and cauterised 
their own impulses towards "revision" of the politics of 
the previous dozen years of their own history. 

On both sides of the 1953 split, the "Orthodox Mark 2" 
and the Pabloites, there was an unacknowledged harking 
back to 1939-40. The Pabloites — or just Pablo — had 
toyed with the idea, extrapolated from the fact of anti-cap¬ 
italist revolutionary Stalinism, that would or might be 
"centuries of deformed workers' states", a whole historic 
epoch of states on the USSR model after the Stalinists had 
taken over the advanced capitalist countries of Western 
Europe. This was, in all but name, a variant of the 
approach of calling the Stalinist states "bureaucratic col¬ 
lectivism", a new form of class society. Pablo himself 
would later, outside the Fourth International, in the late 
60s and early 70s, evolve into a sort of "bureaucratic col¬ 
lectivist". 

The Pablo group saw historical progress in what the 
"heterodox" Trotskyists of the 1940s, the "Shachtmanite" 
"bureaucratic collectivists", saw as barbarism. But the 
underlying themes, or, here, speculations, were of a new 
form of class society, neither capitalist nor socialist. 

Trotsky, in 1939-40, wrote that Stalinism, if it became a 
world system replacing capitalism, would amount to a 
new form of slave society. Contemplating the same pro¬ 
jection, Pablo was inclined to see it as historical progress. 

Even without the extrapolation, "centuries of deformed 
workers' states", there was, underlying all the dialects of 
post-Trotskyst "degenerated and deformed workers' 
states" theory of the Stalinist states, some variant of unac¬ 
knowledged "bureaucratic collectivism". Trotsky's rea¬ 
sons for seeing Russia as a workers' state — the system's 
origins in a workers' revolution and then a Stalinist count¬ 
er-revolution; the idea that such a statified economy could 
have been created only by the workers' revolution; the 
acute instability of the system — ceased to be plausible 
after the creation of new Stalinist states without a work¬ 
ers' revolution. If the "orthodox" Trotskyists now called 
the Stalinist states "deformed workers' states", the "work¬ 
ers'" tag signalled only an appreciation of those states as 
"progressive", not any real assertion that working-class 
action had shaped them. 

All the main groups of "orthodox Trotskyism Mark 2" 
(the ICFI) — the SWP-USA, the Ffealy group in Britain, 
the Lambert group in France — arrested the logic of their 
own recoil from Pabloism, and would over the next 
decades, at varying speeds, turn into irrational sects, 
without coherent political logic. They continued to 
denounce "Pabloism" yet continued to share all of its 
basic theories on Stalinism. For a gruesome instance, the 
SWP-USA, the party of James P Cannon (who died in 
1974), right now considers North Korea to be a "deformed 
workers' state". 

Paradoxically, the Pablo-Mandel ISFI people (or some 
of them), who had tried to take their own ideas on 
Stalinism seriously — and who would begin to recoil from 
Stalinism, too, in the two or so years after the 1953 split — 
remained the more open and rational. They are the main¬ 
stream of post-Trotsky "orthodox Trotskyism". 

Workers' Fight started with the "orthodox Trotskyist 
Mark 2" attitude to drawing any pro-Stalinist conclusions 
from defining the Stalinist states as degenerated and 
deformed workers' states, but, as we'll see, resolved the 
contradictions differently. 

What happened to the Healy group after 1953? 

he British group split in late 1953. A minority segment 
led by John Lawrence (and involving such people as 
the future left Labour MP Audrey Wise) supported Pablo 
and quickly became a satellite of the British Communist 
Party, eventually joining it. The majority of "The Club", 
led by Healy, backed Cannon. 

From 1954 the Healy group, working in the Labour 
Party, had their paper. Socialist Outlook, banned by the 


Labour Party. They published only a very tiny and very 
infrequent little magazine, Labour Review, and worked 
with the Bevanite left that was then very powerful in the 
Labour Party, selling and occasionally writing for its 
paper, Tribune. They remained far and away the main 
Trotskyist group. 

The Healy group was now, though incoherently, very 
anti-Stalinist. When in 1956, at the "20th Congress" of the 
ruling party in the USSR, Stalin's successor Nikita 
Khrushchev denounced a part of Stalin's crimes and then 
at the end of the year did as Stalin had done by bloodily 
suppressing the Hungarian Revolution, the Communist 
Parties everywhere were thrown into a crisis of political 
conscience and consciousness. 

Perhaps as many as seven or eight thousand of the 
35,000 members then in the British CP abandoned the 
Party and reconsidered the whole history of Stalinism. 
Few of them remained the revolutionaries they had 
thought they were while in the CP; but two or three hun¬ 
dred of them joined "The Club". Some of those had been 
very prominent in the CP. Peter Fryer had been the corre¬ 
spondent in Budapest for the CP's paper the Daily Worker, 
and had had his honest reports of what was going on in 
Hungary suppressed. Brian Behan was a prominent 
building worker. There were also a number of well-edu¬ 
cated intellectuals. 

The Healy group recruited them because it had an 
organisation that functioned as a small party (unlike the 
olther Trotskyist-derived groups, who were much more 
desultory); and because their involvement in the Labour 
Party and in the Bevanite movement offered the CPers 
some prospect of work other than very small-scale gener¬ 
al propaganda. 

The Healyites were a significant wing of the Bevanite 
movement. For instance, in 1956, Gerry Healy had an arti¬ 
cle in Tribune on the developments on Stalinism side by 
side with an article on the same subject by Aneurin Bevan. 

It is hostile mythology that the Healyites functioned 
only as bag-carriers for the Bevanites, sinking their own 
politics. The "letters" section of Tribune, usually covering 
two of the paper's 12 pages, offered them much scope. 

With the new recruits from the CP, they started a big 
and impressive bi-monthly Labour Review, in which the 
leading ex-CPers wrote, from January 1957, and a weekly 
edited by Peter Fryer, The Newsletter (at first "Peter Fryer's 
Newsletter") from May 1957. Labour Review focused heav¬ 
ily on the history of the Communist Parties and of 
Trotskyism. 

Paradoxically, the Healyites' contradictions on 
Stalinism helped them. They were fiercely anti-Stalinist, 
much more so than either the Grant-Deane group or the 
Cliff (Socialist Review) group. They were able to present 
Stalinism, to those reconsidering it, as a historical aberra¬ 
tion, a bureaucratic usurpation, a monstrous malign 
growth on the "workers' state". The Cliff group tended to 
see Stalinist "state capitalism" as historically necessary 
and therefore, however much they deplored it, legitimate 
and inevitable in the circumstances. 

The Healy group was now able to expand its work in 
industry. In February 1959 it established a public organi¬ 
sation, the Socialist Labour League. The Labour Party 
instantly banned The Newsletter and the SLL, and expelled 
half a dozen people, including Healy himself. But the 
Healyites combined the public SLL with continuing work 
in the Labour Party, though the Bevanite movement was 
now defunct. 

The SLL grew quickly after the Labour Party re-estab¬ 
lished a national youfh organisation in 1959-60. The 
group's very bureaucratic regime, which had been 
relaxed for a while to attract the CPers, rigidified again. It 
gradually became more sectarian politically. It split from 
the Labour Party in late 1964, setting up "its own" youth 
movement. In 1966/7, when Workers' Fight emerged, it 
was still by far the largest and most active group of the 
revolutionary left, but it was well set on a path of becom¬ 
ing an onanistic sect cut from the labour movement. 

FORERUNNERS OF THE SWP 

What did Tony Cliffs group, then called Socialist 
Review, do after 1950? 

ony Cliff shared the politics on Stalinism of the Grant- 
Haston RCP leadership in the mid 1940s. He held on 
to and developed a position which they had fleetingly 
toyed with around 1945-6, that Russia was "state-capital¬ 
ist". (The "heterodox" current of post-Trotsky Trotskyism 
also included a "state-capitalist" tendency, led by CLR 
James and Raya Dunayevskaya). 

Cliff published a small book on Russian "state capital¬ 
ism" within the RCP in mid 1948. This would be edited 
into the publication Russia: A Marxist Analysis, put out in 
1955 and a number of later editions. (See 
www.workersliberty.org/node/10719). 

One of the reactions to Healy's "dictatorship" in the 
"reunited RCP", the "Club" of 1949-50, was that a small 
secret group of members in Birmingham decided to break 
from the organisation and did so by putting down a 
"Third Camp" motion on the Korean war at Birmingham 
Trades Council, one that contradicted the pro-North- 
Korea position of the "Club". 

They adopted Tony Cliff's explanation of Stalinism, and 


the idea that "workers-statism" inevitably led to the 
Healy regime. At the end of 1950 they began to publish a 
duplicated paper, Socialist Review. 

Korea had been their occasion for separation from "The 
Club", but in their paper they had very little to say about 
Korea. For the first issue. Cliff wrote a general article 
about great-power rivalry, saying briefly that Korea had 
to be seen in that light; and they republished an article 
about the Korean war by a Ceylonese Fourth International 
supporter which had already been republished in the US 
"Shachtmanite" paper Labor Action. And then SR was 
silent on Korea for the next two years! 

Myth, both friendly and hostile to the Cliff group, pres¬ 
ents them as holding to a "Third Camp" position through¬ 
out the Korean war. In fact their changed their "line" on 
Korea in the December 1952 Socialist Review, by calling for 
"all foreign troops out of Korea". That meant both the UN 
and the Chinese troops, but it would have left the North 
Korean army in possession of Korea. Right or wrong, that 
was a radical shift towards a positive siding with the 
Stalinist camp. If the Cliff group had taken that position in 
1950, the politics of their break with "The Club" would 
not have included Korea. 

The Socialist Review group initially exchanged articles 
with the Shachtmanite organisation in the USA, the ISL, 
but that soon stopped, and the evidence in both Socialist 
Review and Labor Action suggests that close relations were 
established only in late 1955. 

The "Third Camp" group in Britain was at that point 
the Independent Labour Party, with its sizeable paper 
Socialist Leader. (See 

www.workersliberty.org/node/5553). Though it used the 
slogan "Neither Washington Nor Moscow, But 
International Socialism" — originating in the 
"Shachtmanites" in 1947 — SR did not stress "Third 
Camp-ism". It tended to keep its head down. 

In the mid-1960s, the "state-capitalist" SR, renamed IS, 
could hold its own with the other groups in "anti-imperi¬ 
alism". They had more or less a consensus with them on 
Vietnam. 

In the late 1950s, SR backed Mao's China in what came 
very close to war over control of certain "offshore islands" 
and of Taiwan. IS denounced British imperialism for not 
handing Hong Kong back to China. The totalitarian reali¬ 
ty of China, and what that meant for the people, the work¬ 
ing class, and any labour movement there, played no part 
in their calculations: "anti-imperialism" ruled. 

Surely the history of Socialist Review, and later IS, from 
1950s to the mid 1960s is one of a group first elaborating 
its basic theory, then making propaganda to gain cadres, 
and then moving on to wider agitation? 

hat supposed pattern of logical stages of development 
does not fit. The first few duplicated issues of SR were 
"heavy" in content, but mainly in background articles of 
the "digest of the Financial Times" sort, heavy on econom¬ 
ics and statistics. Beyond presenting evidence that Russia 
was not socialist, SR made no effort to push its "state-cap¬ 
italist" theory, the chief thing that divided it from the 
"orthodox Trotskyist" organisations. 

That is all the more surprising in that, at first, much of 
SR's activity consisted of "intervening" in events organ¬ 
ised by "The Club". SR was in the Labour Party but not of 
it — propagandist visitors. 

The group evidently went through a crisis in 1953, in 
which a number of key people dropped out, including 
Duncan Hallas (who would "revive" 15 years later in the 
political prosperity of 1968) and the joint secretaries of the 
group, Rhona and Ken Tarbuck. 

From around that point, SR changed. It began to get its 
bearings in the Labour Party. 

The paper, printed after the first few issues, appeared 
far less frequently than its normal monthly schedule, and 
in 1953 there were big gaps. From late 1953, the paper sta¬ 
bilised as a monthly eight-pager (small size, around A4, 
with sizeable print and thin contents). 

Politically if was a rather nondescript Labour paper. 
Soon SR began to present their programme as a list of 
demands, printed in each issue, which they wanted the 
Labour Party to carry out. 

When they reoriented in 1964-5, they rewrote history to 
assert that they were never really "of" the Labour Party. It 
had been just a place to find an "audience" for their prop¬ 
aganda. In fact the files of SR shows that they became very 
much acclimatised to the Labour Party. 

Politically, their record defies schematic characterisa¬ 
tion. Astonishingly, in the crisis year 1953, they never got 
around to saying anything about the June-July 1953 
German workers' uprising against Stalinism — the first 
such anti-Stalinist eruption visible in the West. In 
December 1953 they reprinted an article on it from anoth¬ 
er publication: that was the first and last comment. 

As on Korea, they had surprisingly little to say. 

On Russia, again, they were very strange. They pub¬ 
lished an article by a core member of the group, Jean Tait, 
insisting (i.e. rationalising from the given facts) that 
Stalinist slave labour, a system under which an expensive¬ 
ly trained mecial doctor might be turned into a digger in 
the earth of Siberia, was both economically rational and a 
fixed feature of Stalinism. That was at the time of Stalin's 
death — on the eve of radical changes in Russia in which 
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Stalin's successors would dismantle the labour-camp sys- 
tem. 

There is clear evidence how SR saw itself as being seen 
by the anti-Stalinist left in the SR review of the second ver¬ 
sion of Cliff's book Russia: A Marxist Analysis, in 1955. The 
reviewer, Peter Morgan, was at pains to argue that SR's 
position did not make them "objectively" pro-Stalinist by 
way of accepting "state capitalism" as the only way to 
industrialise Russia. That "pro-Stalinism" was what the 
"degenerated-workers'-state-ists" accused them of, and it 
would be a very important issue when it came to explain¬ 
ing Stalinism to ex-CPers. (See 

www.workersliberty.org/node/ 4323). 

The organisation did not have a theory of Stalinism — 
or, not one theory. In Cliff's 1948 and 1955 books "Russian 
state capitalism" was defined as a product of a bureau¬ 
cratic counter-revolution coming after a workers' revolu¬ 
tion, as something possible only after the workers had 
destroyed the bourgeoisie. (Here Cliff followed Trotsky's 
reasoning). But that reasoning could not explain the 


much more "successful" Healy group. In fact, a big major- 
ity of its 20 or so members voted to do that (against either 
two dissenters, Tony Cliff and his partner Chanie 
Rosenberg, or them and one other: accounts vary). 

The Healyites did not want them, so it was easy for Cliff 
to evade the consequences of the vote. But the experience 
led to an important innovation in the politics of SR — its 
"Luxemburgist" phase. 

In general the politics of the group became tinged, 
around 1957, with anarchism and loose phrasemongering. 
Around 1951 all the Fourth International groups had 
thought World War Three inevitable and imminent, but 
they had sobered up with the thaw in the Cold War after 
1953. SR continued to regard World War Three as 
inevitable long after its former co-thinkers had moved on. 
This added a hysterical note to SR's agitation on the H- 
Bomb. With almost no industrial workers in its ranks, it 
made front-page calls for strikes against the Bomb and the 
nuclear bases. 

In 1959, so its press shows, the group went through 
another organisational crisis and semi-collapse. The paper 


Stalinist anti-capitalist revolutions, for the "state capital- 


ists" any more than for the "degenerated and deformed 
workers' state" people. 

In a book on China, published in late 1957, Cliff nodded 
towards a theory that China fitted into the pattern of 
"Oriental Despotism" as described by Karl Wittfogel, a 
system in which the state was central in organising the 
economy. 

The group would get an "integrated" theory of 
Stalinism only in 1963, with the notion of "deflected per¬ 
manent revolution", which adapted ideas about state eco¬ 
nomic activity in backward countries that had been com¬ 
monplace in the "orthodox Trotskyist" press for quite a 
few years, for example in the articles on "state capitalism" 
in the SWP-USA's magazine. 

What may have been the most spectacular piece of SR's 
journalistic bungling occurred in November 1956. As the 
Russian tanks fought Hungarian workers, SR came out 
with a front page on the (non-existent) fighting in... 
Poland! (It was touch and go for a while whether the 
Russians would invade Poland too, but they were reas¬ 
sured that the "reformist" Stalinists grouped around 
Wladyslaw Gomulka could keep control). 

In December 1956 SR appeared for the first time in 
tabloid size and with more than double the space. The 
group started a new phase, stimulated by the crisis in the 
Communist Party and the emergence of the ferment 
among intellectuals that led eventually to the first version 
of the New Left Review. 

How did the Socialist Review group do in 1956? Did they 
change after that? 

The revamped SR group different from the Healyites in 
their courtship of dissident CPers in that they did not at 
all present themselves as Trotskyists, or deal with the his¬ 
tory of the Bolshevik opposition to Stalinism. They 
remained in relation to the Newsletter group what they 
had been vis-a-vis "The Club" — political satellites and 
"intervening" fellow-travellers. 

Now they also entered the intellectual ex-CP milieu. 
They presented SR as very much a paper of debate, tag¬ 
ging articles by such as Cliff as "discussion pieces". 

One episode lights up the reality of the SR group. They 
very briefly "fused" with a small ex-CP group (Pat Jordan, 
Ken Coates, etc.; people who would later start the 
Mandelite organisation), and in the process rewrote the 
"What We Stand For" programme that was in every issue 
of SR. 

It had been a group of demands presented as proposals 
for a Labour Government. Now, on the request of the 
recent ex-CPers, it was revised to say that this could not 
be a purely parliamentary affair, but would also have to 
involve working-class mobilisation outside Parliament. A 
vast improvement — but in fact it was a variant of the for¬ 
mula the CP had adopted as the alternative to the revolu¬ 
tionary Marxist position on smashing the bourgeois state 
when it formally abandoned that in 1951. 

The episode is a measure of the extent to which SR, 
more so even than the other groups, had been hege- 
monised by the Labour Party, once it "settled in". 

A big movement against nuclear weapons got going in 
1957 and 58. One of its initiating points was the Norwood 
Labour Party resolution to Labour Party conference 1957, 
which originated with the Healy group and was moved 
by one of its members, Vivienne Mendelson. 

The Healyites called on workers to refuse to on nuclear- 
weapon installations — to "black" such work, in the 
expression of the time. SR followed suit, and made "Black 
the Bases!" into one of its central fetishes for a number of 
years. 

They used "workers' control of the arms industry" as a 
main slogan (the workers would supervise the construc¬ 
tion of hydrogen bombs?) 

But there was a new verve in SR, which went fortnight¬ 
ly from January 1958. The group grew a little. It gained a 
few ex-CPers, though only after they had become disillu¬ 
sioned with the Healy group. 

SR's long period of "understudying" the Healy organi¬ 
sation politically, and involving itself in affairs the Healy 
group initiatied, led some SR people to decide to "fuse" 
SR with the then reasonably open, much bigger, and 


became irregular again, and went back to a monthly 
schedule. A number of its old cadres bio-degraded into 
the Labour left (for instance, Stan Newens, the future left 
Labour MP). 

The future SWP turned to "Luxemburgism" after 1959. 
What did that mean? 

he turn to "Luxemburgism" was a turn to give the 
group "protection" from the supposedly Leninist 
Healy organisation, triggered by the vote to join that 
group. It was a simple and crude as that. As simple and 
crude as the decision a decade later, in 1968, that the 
group should now be not "Luxemburgist", but "Leninist" 
again. 

A spurious "Luxemburgism", a concocted ideology 
claiming the authority of Rosa Luxemburg and supposed¬ 
ly justifying looser, lower-key organisation by revolution¬ 
aries, had existed since the 1920s — since the 1922 publi¬ 
cation by Paul Levi, an expelled former German CP 
leader, of Luxemburg's criticism of the Bolsheviks in the 
revolution, which she herself had chosen not to publish. 

Cliff now went over to that position. The group pub¬ 
lished, as a duplicated pamphlet, Luxemburg's criticism 
of the Bolsheviks. It reprinted the version put out in 1940 
by the former Right-Communist Lovestone group in the 
USA as it dissolved, with the translation by the 
Lovestoneite Bertram Wolfe and Wolfe's footnotes. 

Cliff wrote an introduction identifying with 
Luxemburg, though vaguely enough. He also wrote a 
pamphlet on Luxemburg, in which he said that 
Luxemburg was more right than Lenin on party organisa¬ 
tion. That was published in January 1960 (not, as is said, a 
year earlier, though it had been announced then). 

It was all a matter of hints and half-thoughts, rather 
than a full-scale, serious revision of ideas; but the adop¬ 
tion of this pseudo-Luxemburgism was a sort of culmina¬ 
tion of the loose "centrist" phrasemongering that domi¬ 
nated the group in the previous period. 

And then what was the group like when it became " IS", in 
the period up to the founding of Workers' Fight in 1966-7? 

After 1960 the group began again to build itself. There 
would be slow but sustained growth, mainly from youth 
recruited in the Labour Party youth movement, where SR 
competed with the Healy group. 

In 1960 a journal named International Socialism was 
started as a common property of a very wide editorial 
board, in which recent ex-Healyites were heavily repre¬ 
sented. It was a very broad coalition, including even the 
incipient Posadist group (so, though it had its political 
roots in the Fourth International's politics of about 1951, 
the British Posadist group can be said to have been, organ¬ 
isationally, a small splinter from IS!) 

Intellectually it was dominated by the SR core group, 
and edited by Michael Kidron, who had edited SR for the 
previous seven years. International Socialism gradually 
became a "group" journal, and in 1962 the group renamed 
itself "IS". 

Its main publication now was Young Guard. This was 
more like an anarchist paper than any other political trend 
— very incoherently anarchist, but wildly denouncing 
"leaders" and so on. Anomalously, it was also a Labour 
Party paper, and one that seemed "safe" enough not to be 
banned when the Labour Party banned the Healyite 
youth paper Keep Left in 1962. 

The organisation focused on slogans like workers' con¬ 
trol, using them vaguely and often meaninglessly (as in 
the nonsense about workers' control of the nuclear-arms 
industry). But it sounded good and non-bureaucratic. 

The IS group grew in this phase and, because of its loose 
politics, seemed an attractive alternative to the bureau¬ 
cratic Healyites. It began to change in the mid 1960s, as we 
shall see. 

militant/socialist party 

And the third group in the 1960s, Militant, today's 
Socialist Party and Socialist Appeal? What were they 
like? 


T he Grant-Deane group of 1950 was the rump of the 
RCP leadership, minus two of the three central people, 
Haston and Lee. It had emerged utterly discredited from 
the collapse of the RCP. 

Wanting to shed his responsibilities, Jock Haston had 
suddenly changed his line on working in the Labour 
Party. He proposed to go into the Labour Party. Implicitly 
he accepted that Healy had been right. In fact he was pro¬ 
posing to liquidate the RCP, to collapse, and the decision 
was arrived at not for political but for personal reasons. 

Grant and others had formed a personal clique around 
Haston-Lee. They had not changed their minds about the 
politics of going in to the Labour Party. Now, to keep in 
line with Haston, they also agreed that the RCP should 
dissolve into the Labour Party. 

The Healyites had said for years that the leadership was 
more a clique of friends than a political formation. They 
could not have had a clearer or more decisive vindication 
than the behaviour of Grant faced with a variant of 
Healy's "Labour Party" line coming from Haston. 

The RCP majority that now fused, inside the Labour 
Party, with the Healy group, was politically disoriented 
and disheartened. One of the RCP leaders. Bill Hunter, 
concluded that the Healyites had been right about the 
clique, realised that he himself had been part of it, and 
changed sides. 

The fact that so many of the ex-RCP leaders fundamen¬ 
tally believed that they really should not be in the Labour 
Party at all, and had consented to going in only out of 
demoralisation, added urgency to the Healyites' desire to 
sort them out and not let them "run" the Labour Party 
work. 

Grant and his close associates were expelled and 
formed a group called International Socialist, publishing a 
very tiny and very thin magazine of that name. They had 
a base in Liverpool — around the big family of the 
Deanes, the group often being called the "Deane group", 
after Jimmy Deane — and in the Labour League of Youth, 
where they published a small paper called Rally. 

They led a vegetative small-scale propaganda existence 
in and around the Labour Party. 

In 1956 the Grant-Deane group became the British sec¬ 
tion of the Pablo-Mandel international network. Pablo's 
old British section, the Lawrence group that broke from 
"The Club" in 1953, had become a group of CP-minded 
Labour Party "entryists", with a strong based in the St 
Pancras Labour Party. 

Lawrence would be expelled from the Labour Party in 
1958 and join the CP. They were CP loyalists during the 
uproar over the 20th Congress and the slaughter in 
Hungary. So Pablo now had no British section. 

Only a few individuals in Britain backed the Pablo- 
Mandel international. They published a duplicated maga¬ 
zine called Fourth International. In it, they started a series 
of articles by a leader of the "International Secretariat", 
Pierre Frank, who had been in Britain during the World 
War, about the iniquities of the Haston-Grant RCP leader¬ 
ship. The series ended halfway through when the 
Grantites agreed to be the "British section"! 
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Labour activists 
demand reselection 
proceedings 


Tube 

workers 

prepare 

to 


against MPs who strike 
fiddle expenses 


By Gerry Bates 

B y 19 May, 200 mainstream Labour Party 
figures had signed a letter to the 
National Executive urging it to "support 
the immediate removal of the whip 
from individual MPs who have brought the 
party into disrepute over this issue and allow 
CLPs [constituency Labour party] to trigger rese¬ 
lection ballots against them". 

The National Executive that day decided to set 
up "a panel of NEC members... to interview any 
Labour MPs where there appears to be evidence 
against them. The panel will have the power to 
recommend to the NEC that MPs are not allowed 
to stand as Labour candidates at the next General 
Election". 

The Executive's procedure is limited to MPs 
who have broken the rules on expenses, whereas 
the activists insisted that the Labour Party should 
move against MPs guilty of playing the system 
within the rules to pursue "excessive and abusive 
claims — regardless of whether they were eventu¬ 
ally signed off". 

"Many of the claims are for things that, in all 
conscience, 99% of Labour party members outside 
of parliament would never be able to bring them¬ 
selves to claim, even if a 'system' allowed them 
to". 

The Executive's move is designed to "give" 
enough to the protesters to placate them, and at 
the same time to limit any upheaval to a few MPs 
(who presumably may find themselves out of con¬ 
tention anyway because of police investigations, 
irrespective of what the Labour Party does). 

Although the letter of protest indicates more 
stirring in the Labour Party than we have been 
used to for many years, it would be foolish to 
deny that the Executive's move may well succeed. 

The dog that, for the most part, hasn't barked is 
the unions. As organisations representing work¬ 
ers, shouldn't the affiliated unions be adding their 


Ed Balls and Yvette Cooper: gained by flipping 
the designation of their second home 

voices to those in the Labour Party demanding a 
clean-up? 

Paul Kenny of the GMB has said: "Members of 
Parliament should know where the line is, and 
just because they can claim for something doesn't 
mean that they should have claimed it. Those who 
have failed to exercise this moral judgement have 
no place in Parliament representing the Labour 
Party. 

"MPs guilty of this have brought Parliament 
and the Labour Party into disrepute. GMB mem¬ 
bers want the NEC to outline the process that will 
be used to de-select these MPs as candidates for 
the Labour Party for the next General Election". 

There is no mystery, however, about many 
other union leaders not speaking out. Some of 
them have had their own expenses scandals. 
Unite joint general secretary Derek Simpson was 
recently exposed as enjoying £89,035 in benefits 
on top of his £105,217 salary. Other union leaders 
get pay and benefits on a similar level to top man¬ 
agers rather than to the workers they represent, as 
a report in the Times revealed. 

But for rank and file activists this could be a 
good time to move for workers' representation on 
a workers' wage in both unions and Parliament. 


By a Tube worker 

2 8 May, the day after Solidarity went to 
press, was the last day of the RMT's 
ballot for strike action among 10,000 
workers on London Underground and 
at Transport for London over pay, jobs and 
management bullying. 

The union is reballoting after manage¬ 
ment got the first ballot — which produced 
84% for a strike and 93% for action short of a 
strike — ruled illegal under the anti-union 
laws. Activists expect a strong yes vote, par¬ 
ticularly after management helped us out by 
going round and trying to persuade every¬ 
one that the strike is a bad idea! 

One highly positive aspect has been the 
creation of a strike committee, meeting 
weekly and drawing in representatives from 
the different grades — station staff, drivers, 
engineers and so on. The committee has dis¬ 
cussed in detail how the strike should be 
run, feeding through its recommendations 
to the Executive. This process, inspired by 
the strike committee Metronet engineers 
organised during the 2007 strike which 
ended with their return to public owner¬ 
ship, is an advance for the RMT. We are also 
holding a mass meeting on the evening of 28 
May to discuss the next steps. 

Get ready! 
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